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PICKED SALESMEN Of Chamberlain & Company, 
wholesalers, swing around eight states every day— 
on the telephone. 
calls daily sell nearly twenty million dollars a year by 
Regular customers are servéd, first sales 
made, deliveries quickened, and territory covered 
that the salesmen, without such help, could not reach. 
“Put your best men on the telephone for a month,” 


Less than 200 long distance 


advises George N. Chamberlain, president, “and see the results.” 


Today, in nearly every line of business, 
thousands of concerns are turning to the 
long distance telephone. In an age noted 
for advancement, there is no more notable 
change than the growing use of the tele- 
phone in business. The telephone enhances 
the high value of time, and almost anni- 
hilates the cost of distance. A hundred 
thousand times a day, the toll and long 
distance telephone brings business ques- 
tion and answer together—at a saving of 
millions of dollars a year. 


Is your house maxing full use of the 
telephone? Are you using it to save time 
and travel, bring last minute business, rush 
information to salesmen or prospects, 


clean up collections, make connections in 
new territory and to talk to customers 
more frequently? A measure of how 
economically any concern pushes its busi- 
ness is how much it uses the telephone. 


The Commercial Department of your 
local Bell company is ready to co-operate 
with you in finding out how your business 
can use the telephone more profitably. Call 
local headquarters. But in the meantime 
don’t wait. The telephone on your desk has 
15,000,000 connections. It will get a con- 
cefn 300 or 3000 miles away just as surely 
as it now serves you locally. Save time 
and money by using Long Distance. . 
Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Is an Advertising Investment 
Good Collateral? 


Your money deposited in banks is loaned 
by bankers upon the security of merchan- 
dise whose value has been created and is 


maintained by advertising. 


Is the created more substantial than its 


creator—the product than the tool? 


More and more, bankers are recognizing 
the essential verity of this principle—that 
money can be loaned as safely upon a 
sound advertising investment as upon other 
collateral which advertising has develop- 


ed and maintained. 
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He gave me a good stiff body Ps 


blow. ‘‘You’re honest,” he ° 
said, ‘‘and you work hard, but, { 
frankly, you're not interesting.” } 


It was a wonderful eve- 
ning. I heard one man 
say to another: ‘‘Who is 
that interesting man?” 


Says a prominent business man: 


MADE more money last year 
| than I made in the five years 

before. Yet I did not work 
any harder. Actually, I worked 
fewer hours, and had much more 
time for golf, travel and enjoying 
my friends. 


“There is a mistaken idea, in 
many men’s minds that hard work 
is all that is required for success. 
Horses do hard work and _ get 
nothing but their board. Day 
laborers do hard work and remain 
day laborers always. Clerks do 
hard work. Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred stay clerks; the hundredth 
becomes an executive, but not by 
work alone, by discovering a secret 
that the others could turn to their 
own advantage if they only would 
—but they don’t. 


“T believe I have a right to 
speak with authority about this, 
because I have proved everything 
I say by my own experience. I have 
increased my earnings more by 15 
minutes’ reading a day than I ever 
did by 8 hours’ work. 


“The secret is very simple. To 
think straight and talk interesting- 
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There is magic in 15 minutes a day—if you 
know how tousethem. The secret is told 
in a free book; send for it today— now. 


ly is easy—if you can spare even 
15 minutes a day, and will spend 
those 15 minutes in pleasant, profit- 
able reading along lines recom- 
mended by Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
of Harvard. 


“From his lifetime of reading, 
study and teaching—forty years of 
it as President of Harvard Univer- 
sity—Dr. Eliot chose a few books 
for the most famous library in the 
world; a library which I keep al- 
ways close to my easy chair, and 
which is so arranged with notes 
and reading courses that you can 
get from it—as I did—the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the cul- 
ture and the interesting 
viewpoint which every uni- 
versity strives to give.” 

You will find below a 
coupon which will bring 
you a remarkable little 
free book that gives the 
plan, scope and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 











P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


the most famous books in the world, describing Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics) 
and containing the plan of reading recommended 
by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. 
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Leading country clubs choose 
their members with care. Many 
a prospective member fails to 
be elected. Nobody wants to 
work or play with a dumb-bell. 


Every well-informed man and 
woman should at least know some- 
thing about these famous Harvard 
Classics. 

The free book tells how Dr. 
Eliot and his associates undertook 
to select the 418 great masterpieces 
that contain what he calls ‘‘the 
essentials of a liberal education,”’ 
and how he has so arranged it that 
even 15 minutes a day are enough. 


“For me,’’ wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, ‘your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward in business and social life, 
and it showed me besides the way 
to a vast new world of pleasure.”’ 
You are cordially invited to have 
a copy of this useful and enter- 
taining little book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail and involves no 
obligation of any kind. Merely 
tear off the coupon and mail it 
today. 
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By mail, free, send me the little guide book to 


Mr. 
Miss 



































That’s 


Kiwanis! 


By George Sanford Holmes 
Denver, Colorado 


Not just a button to adorn a coat, 

To catch the eye of men and make fools 
gloat, 

But something none can wear upon a 
sleeve, 

A faith that urges men to work and 
believe— 

That's Kiwanis! 


Not just a handshake at the meeting 
door, 

A careless slap upon the back, no more; 

But something tingling in that friendly 
grip 

That tells of love and honest fellow- 
ship— 

That's Kiwanis! 


Not just a compliment or word of praise, 
A clever speech, a toast, a well-turned 
phrase; 
But something done to make our pledges 
real, 
Befitting men who follow an ideal— 
That's Kiwanis! 


Not just a dinner or a tempting bite, 

A feast for gluttons and base appetite; 

But something finer than by senses 
sought, 

Food for the inner man, to nourish 


thought— 
That's Kiwanis! 


Not just a motto framed upon the wall, 
A bit of hollow sentiment—that’s all; 
But something graven deep into the 
heart 
Till it becomes of self and soul a part— 
That's Kiwanis! 
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vestigation. They want 
to know everything 
that is in their en- 
vironment and in one 
another. They are 
never satisfied with 
what they know. They 























that is so closely related 
to every day and every 
hour of your life as the 
thing I am going to dis- 
cuss now, that mind of 
yours. 

It is well for us, before 
we begin, to understand 
we are dealing with 
very mysterious sub- 
ject. There is nobody 
anywhere who really 
understands it. But our 
modern _ psychologists 
have given us a little 
more insight into it. 

In order that we may 
see how mysterious this 
thing is, I want to re- 
mind you that no one 
really knows where this thing that we call the mind came 
from. I wish I could take the space now to trace the 
thing through the fishes, the frogs, the birds, the mon- 
keys, and you, but I can only remind you, that through 
all the great millions of years of animal and biological 
life, there has been coming into existence this marvel- 
ously fascinating thing that you and I call ‘the mind.” 

Have you ever stood in front of a monkey cage? To 
me, there is something instinctively fascinating about a 
cage of monkeys. They have that restless spirit of in- 
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Dr. Marion Leroy Burton 


That Mind 
of Yours 


By Marion Leroy Burton, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 














are constantly crying 
for something that may 
come to them unex- 
pectedly. When we 
deal with monkeys and 
with chimpanzees, we 
begin to see possibly 
the emergence of mind, 
the point of reason, if 
you please, this mar- 
velously _—_ fascinating 
thing, and to ask our- 
selves how all of this 
has come until now we 
see this thing we call 
the mind of man. 

The modern psycho- 
logist tells us some 
rather interesting 
things about it. You 
possibly know there are three layers in your mind—do 
not misunderstand me—mind is not necessarily a thing 
that is somewhere and actually has layers anywhere 
but, for example, you might be able to say: “I am read- 
ing an article bythe president of the University of Michi- 
gan.’”’ That is your conscious mind and the topmost 
layer. Then, if someone should interrupt you and ask if 
you knew who was the first governor of New York, you 
would say: “Just a minute, if you give me a moment | 
can tell you who it was.’”’ That is available informa- 
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tion. Then way down deep under 
both these layers, there is the other 
layer, the sub-conscious or uncon- 
scious, or whatever you want to call 
it; and now they begin to tell us this 
subconscious part of our mind has 
more to do with our general behavior 
than our conscious minds, or the 
available in- 
formation 
part of which 
I speak. In 
other words, 
the subject 
which I am 
discussing 
herein is not 
a dull and un- 
interesting 
subject, but 
after all, it 
has a re- 
markable 
place in the 
lives of us all. 
That thing 
we call the 
mind, a my- 
sterious 
thing which 
came through 
all the mil- 
lions of years 

a marvel- 
ous thing just 
now is being 
developed, 
and we, as a 
generation in our turn, must pass it 
on to other generations, who will 
possibly be a little more adequately 
able to attack the great problems 
with which the men of the human 
race struggle. 

May I ask if you have stopped 
frankly to recognize and observe the 
importance of your mind? I have 
the impression that many men think 
their success in life, their effective- 
ness in the community, depends 
upon various things which com- 
pletely overlook the thing which 
more than all else is responsible for 
the results which they get. Some 
think that they are successful or 
effective because of their luck. 
Others think that they are success- 
ful because of their money. You 
hear people constantly say, ‘He 
would not have that position if it 
were not for his friends.”” But the 
one thing which, more than all else 
determines your personal usefulness, 
is what you have inside your head. 
If you do not believe it, just look 
around a little carefully, and you 
will discover that today the world 
bristles with opportunities for the 
man or the woman who has a mind 
stored with facts, capable of think- 
ing in regard to the relationship of 
those facts, and likewise the ability 


incisively and clearly to express 
those facts. It is brains that count 
everywhere today, and the man to- 
day in America who has a mind, 
who can think, has unlimited oppor- 
tunity. It is no longer a question 
of salary; the man who has the 
capacity in his head can get any- 





thing he wants, to place his abilities 
at the disposal of the organization 
that employs him. To my way of 
thinking, your mind is absolutely 
primary in everything that you try 
to do. 

Have you stopped to think, too, 
regardless of what may be true of 
other countries, that in America, in 
a democracy, our whole future de- 
pends upon the high level of intel- 
ligence in every community? If any 
state or province expects to get any 
where, if it expects to exert a leader- 
ship in this nation, it will be because 
it is training young men and young 
women who can think more clearly, 
and this, the young men and young 
women of the world must do in the 
generations just ahead. 

Sometimes people say, “‘Why is it 
Detroit and Michigan have been so 
successful in leading in the manu- 
facture of automobiles?” I have no 
hesitancy in stating it is largely be- 
cause of the primacy of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the exist- 
ence here of a college of engineering 
which has been helping men to 
understand the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the internal combustion 
engine; the two things are not un- 
related. And so in this democracy 


of ours, the future depends upon the 
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quality of our minds. That is the 
reason why I make no apologies for 
mentioning the University of Michi- 
gan. It is an instrument for the 
service of its great State. 

Have you stopped to think too, 
that if one were to make a history 
of the progress of the last three 
centuries, he would discover it is 
largely dealing with the develop- 
ment of the human mind? For 
wherever discovery has been made, 
wherever invention has appeared, 
back of them always there has been 
the mind of the person who made 
them. Do you remember that H. 
G. Wells said human progress was 
largely a mental progress? When 
we know of the problems that are 
to come, of the things that right now 
are clamoring for solution, I think 
you will agree with me that there is 
nothing that America needs more 
than men and women trained to 
think with clearness and with firm- 
ness. 

I remember about in 1830, the 
United States Patent Office had a 
director who recommended to Con- 
gress that the Patent Office be dis- 
continued. For, he said, “So much 
has been discovered and invented, 
that there is nothing left to discover 
or invent.””’ We need to remember, 
in other words, that not only our 
democracy, but our progress, our 
happiness, our homes, and every- 
thing that is worth while, depends 
upon the quality of the minds of 
American citizens. And so the mind 
is primary for you, as an individual 
and for all of us as citizens. There- 
fore, I am, in the second place, ask- 
ing you if you have thought about 
the different kinds of minds there 
are. There is one kind of a mind of 
which I think we have altogether 
too many. I wonder if you have read 
Locke’s Philosophy of Education, 
and recall the mind he speaks of 
there, a kind of mind he calls 
Tabula rasa. It is a perfectly plain 
tablet upon which anybody might 
write anything that he pleases. All 
about us everywhere we find per- 
sons of that kind, to whom you can 
say anything you want to, and they 
simply swallow it whole and do not 
have intellectual indigestion. They 
are so very careless in thinking they 
rather welcome anything that seems 
unscientific, and almost unbeliev- 
able. They are the people who make 
the fine gossips of every community. 
They are the persons who have not 
acquired much facility for doing 
their own thinking. These people 
with blank tablets for minds respond 
to everyexternal stimulus. Have you 
that kind of amind? Are you so re- 
ceptive that you believe everything 
that is said to you, andeverything you 
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see in the newspapers you accept as 
the gospel truth because it appears in 
a printed page, as if that page had 
dropped out of the heavens in the 
English language? There is another 
kind of a mind I rather like, and this 
is the kind of a mind that insists 
upon being perfectly sure of its facts, 
not to the extent that one gets 
rather unpleasant and won’t believe 
anything, but what I mean is the 
independent mind which weighs 
evidence when it is presented, the 
mind that is not influenced con- 
stantly by waves of passion and 
emotion; the mind that is steady, 
that sees life steadily, sees it 
wholly. It isa very rare kind 
of a mind. But, what does America 
need now, if not the kind of a mind 
which in some way can insist upon 
knowing the facts, and base its 
judgment upon these facts? I some- 
times think that there is not any- 
thing that democracy must learn 
sooner than just this, not to be pay- 
ing particular attention to the in- 
vectives of political orators, not to 
be disturbed very much by the 
impressions or points of view they 
may express, but to insist. that there 
shall be gathered for us, if not by us, 
at public expense, the facts in regard 
to the large problems upon which 
our great democracy must pass its 
judgment. When we come to the 
point where we know facts about the 
railroads, instead of what somebody 
said about them; when we are cop- 
scious we have experienced scientific 
training, that in passing judgment 
will bring to us the facts about our 
given problems—then we will be 
willing to vote on them, and we will 
vote a little more intelligently. What 
I am trying to express is this, that 
more and more, by the right kind 
of educational methods, we must be 
developing the independent type of 
mind. 


There is something interesting in 
comparing the receptive and _ in- 
dependent types of minds. I refer 
first of all to what might be called a 
conservative mind. What is the 
trouble with the conservative? The 
difficulty with him is that he is in 
some way inferring the past is all 
true. He thinks that anything that 
is old is true, anything that is new is 
false, forgetting of course, that 
truth knows no time distinction, and 
that a thing is not true because we 
think it is old or new, but because it 
accords with the standards of reason 
and experience. But, what is the 
advantage of the conservative? His 
advantage consists in the fact that 
he recognizes that all of the wisdom 
of the world was not born in 
our generation. He understands 
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that great truths do come to us 
out of the past, and he believes 
that there is a certain amount of 
stability in the right kind of society; 
so there is much to be said for the 
conservative. And then, over against 
him, there is the radical. What is 
the matter with the radical? The 
difficulty with him is, he is inclined 
to ignore the past; he rather has a 
notion that truth is just that which 
he experiences in his own little head, 
forgetting that there is something 
more to truth than just what you 
and I may think. I might try to tell 
you with a great deal of show of 
wisdom in regard to the use of cer- 
tain astronomical and metaphysical 
terms, and insist that on a certain 
morning the sun would rise in the 
west. Now, it would not make much 
difference what I said about it; it 
will rise in the east on that morning. 
That is to say there is a certain 
objective or independent order of 
truth, upon which statements must 
be based or they are not good for 
much. The radical is a little in- 
clined at times to identify truth as 
something which he experiences in 
the back of his own head; in other 


words, the radical in all times has 
been a fine leader of progress, and 
fine as one not turning back the 
pages of history to discover what we 
know, but those who in their genera- 
tion have been pioneers, because 
they have thought of the centuries 
that are to come. Here are the two 
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types of minds, conservative and 


radical. Which type have you, if 
you have to decide right now? What 
kind of a mind? Would you say it 
is a tabula rasa? That is the open 
type. Is it a conservative type, or is 
it a radical type? Would you say it 
is a critical type? I mean in the 
finest sense of the word. I some- 
times wonder how long it is going to 
take the American nation to under- 
stand and to appreciate the creative, 
constructive spirits, who, after all, 
will make the future of our civiliza- 
tion what it ought to be. The trou- 
ble with a great many parents is 
that in some way they have not had 
the insight to stand up with their 
heads bowed in sympathetic silence 
while a boy or a girl endeavors to do 
something that no one has ever done. 
Oh, if we could have just a score 
each year of creative minds on the 
campus of each of our universities, 
we would be repaid a thousand times 
for any amount of work or invest- 
ment that has been done there or 
made there. So I ask you, what 
kind of a mind do you think that 
you, as an active, vigorous, effective 
citizen of your community ought 
to have, and 
more particu- 
larly what 
kind of a 
mind do you 
want that 
boy or that 
girl to have, 
that boy or 
that girl that 
to you is in- 
finitely more 
precious than 
life itself? 
What kind of 
mind are 
these young 
people ac- 
quiring? That 
is the issue 
that is put 
to you now 
because it has 
a bearing, up- 
on the life 
of America, 
and conse- 
quently upon 
America’s 
leadership of 
the world. 
What are we 
What is the vision 


doing about it? 
that America must have if it wishes 
to be worthy of her position of 
leadership among the nations of the 
earth? 


Very briefly I have endeavored to 
give a hint of the various kinds of 
(Turn to page 103) 








Yesterday 
And Today 


By Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Danville, Illinois 


(Formerly Speaker of the House of Representatives) 


tor of The Kiwanis 
Magazine for a few 
words from me, vivid- 
ly presents to my mind 
the contrast between 
the conditions of today and those of 
years ago. 

In 1913, in an address before the 
Congress of the United States, I 
said that I had seen this country 
develop under the Constitution so 
as to make the United States the 
marvel of the world and the model of 
free government everywhere, even 
in the Orient. I am old enough to 
have seen the railroads cross the 
Allegheny Mountains and spread 
like a spider web over the whole 
continent—to carry the products of 
the West to the seaboard more 
economically for the people than 
they could be exchanged in New 
England, before this era of steam. 

I have seen the reaper and mower, 
the gang plow, and the whole 
revolution in agriculture by labor- 
saving machinery. I have seen the 
telegraph and telephone when they 
were looked upon as experiments; 
and I was ridiculed as a reckless 
spendthrift legislator when I helped 
make considerable appropriations to 
aid Professor Langley in his experi- 
ments with the flying machine. 

I have seen great discoveries in 
science and medicine that benefited 
the whole people in the years since I 
left North Carolina with my parents 
and heard my mother cry out, 
“Good-by, civilization,”’ because we 
were emigrating to the West. And 
I have seen greater development, 
not only of enterprise, but also of 
education, charity and benevolence, 
by the people, as a whole, through 
the agency of the State and also by 
the efforts of the individual, than 
had developed before, in all the years 
from Moses to the time when I was 
born. 

I may be a little old-fashioned, a 
little wedded to the past, but I 
like to ride in an automobile; and 
when I engage a chauffeur I look 
to his familiarity with the machine 
and how it is made, rather than to 
his ability to toot a horn and turn 








on all the power 
to surprise and 
scatter the crowd 
with his nerve 
and speed. And 
in government, I 
prefer a chauf- 
feur who can turn 
a corner without 
skidding against 
the curb and 
wrecking the ma- 
chine. 

We have given 
away millions of 
acres of the pub- 
lic lands; but we 








have by so doing 
built up an em- 
pire in little more 
than half a cen- 
tury that could 
not have been de- 
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veloped in a thou- 
sand years under the old regimé, and 
we have made men more of an asset 
than mere land. The map of the 
United States today, as compared 
with the map in the geographies 
when I was a boy, tells the story 
more graphically, and so do the 
reports of the Census Office. 


When I left North Carolina to 
find a home in the West, my map of 
the United States had little but 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois as the 
West; and beyond the Mississippi 
River was marked the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, the Staked Plains, and 
the Rocky Mountains—a country of 
which few men knew anything. 
The United States was then prac- 
tically east of the Mississippi River. 
There were but two States west of 
the Mississippi River—Missouri and 
Arkansas. Our total population was 
seventeen millions with less than 
four millions west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. And today we have 
over one hundred ten million souls 
in the States of the Union, owing 
allegiance to the Stars and Stripes. 

Why, in 1860 we had but thirty- 
one million people in this country, 
and only eleven million west of the 
Alleghenies. We encouraged and 
protected manufacture and agricul- 
ture; we passed homestead laws; 
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gave public lands to the people and 
aided in the construction of the 
Pacific railroads. This legislation 
covered the whole country and gave 
an impetus to every kind of indus- 
trial development; and, with the 
settlement of the old question of 
checking the extension of slavery, 
it made the East a center of manu- 
facture, and the Great American 
Desert and the Staked Plains the 
granary of the world. Even the 
mountain fastnesses have been con- 
verted into gardens, and millions 
of enterprising people there are still 
unable to estimate their wealth and 
opportunity. 

The geographical changes which 
have passed like a panorama before 
my years are equalled by the as- 
tounding changes in our social life. 
The necessities of civic life produced 
the growth of the industrial clubs 
and the present chambers of com- 
merce. The chambers of commerce 
of the various cities are knitted to- 
gether by an organization of the 
state, and the chambers of com- 
merce of the state are held together 
by the national chamber of com- 
merce, just as the political fabric 
of our country was knit into the 
constitution; from town to town; 

(Turn to Page 100) 
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The Home Trade Problem 


By John W. Griest 


The writer of this article asserts that Kiwanis and similar organizations 
face a challenge in the solution of the home trade problem. The 
Kiwanis Magazine has no wish to lend authority to these 
statements but does wish to publish articles which 
may start constructive thinking on any 


refuse to give to the 
Community Chest until I 

- know that the chain stores 
will on their share,”’ was the ultima- 
tum of an Evansville, Indiana, mer- 
chant the other day when he was in 
the Chamber of Commerce for a 
committee meeting to discuss plans 
for the raising of $110,000 for the 
thirteen charity and character-build- 
ing organizations participating in 
the 1924 campaign. 

“The chain stores line our Main 
Street and outside of two or three, 
they seldom do their share in aiding 
this town in solving the community 
problems. These stores do carry a 
bank account in Evansville, but 
twenty-four hours after the day’s 
receipts are totalled and accounted 
for, a draft is drawn transferring the 
funds to a central or district office. 

“T have studied this thing for a 
long time and I do not believe that 
the local merchants who have built 
up their business and who have 
helped this community to become 
a city of 100,000 people should be 
asked further to contribute when 
they know that these fellows will 
not come through. These merchants 
have stood by Evansville, while the 
chain store has waited to refer local 
demands to ‘the central office’.’’ 

The situation described in the 
foregoing conversation is a transcript 
of one of the protests made during a 
recent drive for the federated chari- 
ties of Evansville. What this mer- 
chant said may not all be true, 
for I know that some of the chain 
stores did contribute. Nevertheless, 
the situation was acute until a 
committee endeavored to iron out 
the difficulties. 

As KIWANIANS, you are interested 
in the problems of your community, 
and one of the vital problems 
affecting your community and the 
business of your town is the problem 
of local trade or distribution. 

Every week the Kiwanis club 
hears some interesting or serious 
problem discussed. In city affairs, 





problem. We believe this 


is such an article. 


civic 


Krwanis is called upon to lend its 
aid. Messages on the need of 
Community Chests, on American 
Legion activities, and Homecoming 
Week are all brought to Kiwanis. 

KIwaANIs isn’t the engine; it’s the 
steam that makes the wheels of the 
community turn. Krwanis is the 
man power that lies bebind the 
business life of the town. 

Naturally, Krwanis shares this 
opportunity with other clubs of its 
character, but unless it realizes the 
obligations and opportunities with- 
in its province, it is not measuring 
up to its true heritage. 

Your town forms the unit about 
which you plan and labor, the unit 
in which you invest your life and 
your savings. Through the com- 
munity, the heritage of yesterday is 
yours, but with that heritage comes 
the liabilities of the morrow. 

Within the last decade, problems 
have arisen that are seriously affect- 
ing the life of the towns of America, 
particularly the smaller cities. One 
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of the most serious pro- 

blems affecting your town 

and therefore affecting the interests 

of KrwanIANs is the disintegration 

of the independent units of local 
business life. 

This disintegration is being caused 
by disturbances in the channels of 
local distribution. 

Retail distribution is only one 
of the many activities represented 
in our Krwanis clubs, but retail 
merchandising is a phase of com- 
merce that is too frequently mis- 
understood, especially the part it 
plays in the development of a town. 
Very often those engaged in retail- 
ing are unjustly accused of the 
apparent high prices of merchandise. 
The leaders in the commercial life 
of the town are criticised, as we 
know many shoe dealers, for exam- 
ple, were criticised for the high 
shoe prices during the World War 
period. 

Yet any fair minded man knows 
that generally speaking, the shoe 
merchant was not responsible for 
high prices of footwear. Thou- 
sands and thousands of shoes had to 
be made for the soldiers of America 
and the Allies. The shoe factories 
had their labor forces depleted as 
did many other industries. Thus 
conditions were such that shoe 
manufacturing costs were high. 
Shoes were in demand both at home 
and abroad, but the supply was 
hardly sufficient tomeet the demand. 
The result of these opposing forces 
was a higher price. 

The merchants likewise had high- 
er costs and so their differential 
had to be increased. Conditions 
set the price. The merchants, 
generally speaking, were loyal and 
were doing business on a fair mark- 
up basis. 

But in the last four or five years 
many articles have appeared in some 
of our newspapers and magazines 
criticising retailers and accusing 
them of profiteering. Some of these 
articles were founded entirely upon 
a false knowledge of economic laws. 
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Some writers went so far as to 
claim that the middle-man was a 
non-essential and that he should be 
eliminated. This year the sugges- 
tion has been made that the cost of 
merchandise could be greatly re- 


duced and many economic ills 
cured, if a direct plan of distribution 
between producer and consumer 


could be established. 

While it is true that the source 
of all of our wealth is in the farms, 
the mines and the factories, it is 
equally true that the products of 
these farms, mines and factories 
do not possess their full value until 
they reach the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

Wealth is the resultant of four 
factors of production—land, labor, 
capital and managing ability. A 
successful business enterprise com- 
bines these factors so that the 
product meets a human need, or 
becomes a utility. 

Production without distribution 
would mean bankruptcy for any 
enterprise. Take the Wisconsin 
dairyman. He produces on _ his 
farm milk sufficient for his family 
and an additional amount, 
which he can sell. That additional 
amount possesses no use or utility 
for him personally. He must send 
the milk or milk products, such as 
cream, cheese or butter, to a market 
like Chieago or Milwaukee, where 
the large population needs the milk 
or the milk products. Where the 
need arises, there the market is. 
If the farmer wants to capitalize 
his surplus products, he must move 
his milk or give to it “place” 
utility. The surplus milk would 
bring no return in Kenosha County, 
but if transported to a market, it 
has added to its qualities that 
quality of marketability. By being 
distributed from the farm to the 
customers in the city, it has en- 
hanced in value. 

The shoe factory in Brockton is 
akin to the Wisconsin farm. The 
factory produces a product that, to 
be of value, must be distributed. 
The factory is in the business of 
making shoes. When the shoes 
reach your town, they are sold or 
distributed by the local merchant. 
The retail distributor is the medium 
through which the producer reaches 
the consumer. It is he who comes 
in direct contact with the buying 
public and who convinces the con- 
sumer that the product merits 
purchase by filling a need, 

Picture the western trading post. 
It is little more than a railroad 
station, a general store, and perhaps 
one or two houses. To that post 
came settlers from miles around 
that they may replenish their sup- 


uses 


plies. The trading post is a vital 
factor in the economic life of that 
small cross-roads station. Yet that 
trading post is making life and 
business possible. The products of 
the outside world through the trad- 
ing post are brought to the distant 
settler, separated from his nearest 
neighbor by many miles. 

As the nation and its towns and 
cities have grown, the town and its 
Main Street of stores and shops 
have developed. The Main Street 
has become the center of business. 
The merchants have performed an 
economic function and in so doing 
have prospered as anyone should 
prosper who serves some _ useful 
commercial purpose. 

The merchants have been the 
bulwark of the economic integrity 
of the community. They have 
shared in the building of parks, 
schools, and playgrounds. They 
have fostered the establishment of 
banks and newspapers. They have 
carried out their vision of a better 
community, much to the benefit 
of all the residents of the town. 

Centuries ago towns were formed 
for self protection, so that a group 
could fight common enemies. But 
as already outlined, the town in 
America has been formed largely 
for reasons economic in character. 

The basic activity of the town is 
retail merchandising. At the Cen- 
tennial celebration in Sandusky, 
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A Toast to 
Kiwanis 


By Rev. S. C. Allman, Dacoma, Okla. 





Here's to you—men of Kiwanis 

And to things for which Kiwanis stands; 
For the good you can do, 
And for all that is true, 

For cleanness of hearts, and of hands. 


For upright and honest endeavor 
For things that are noble and good; 
For the four-square plan 
Of the four-square man, 
And the honor of womanhood. 


Not too much engrossed with your business 
With the struggle for honors or pelf; 
To invoice your heart, 
Call your conscience apart, 
And keep on good terms with yourself. 


So here's to you—men of Kiwanis 
And the worst I am wishing for you 
That you never will shirk 

Any worth-while work, 
And that friends be many and true. 


And may fickle fortune present you 
No more than a one man load; 
And joy on the way 
That you journey today, 
And peace—at the end of the road. 





_ the community. 
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Ohio, recently, a speaker gave a 
brief history of the founding of that 
progressive city. In his introduc- 
tory remarks he said that the first 
frame building in Sandusky was 
“The old white store.” In this store 
the articles necessary fer the exis- 
tence of the early settlers could be 
obtained. From that old white 
store the finished product of thefarm, 
the mine and the factory were 
marketed. Producers from neigh- 
boring states and even from foreign 
countries turned their products into 
use from this distributing center. 

A similar story is told about 
Columbus, Georgia, a progressive 
manufacturing city of approximately 
60,006 population located in the 
rich agricultural basin of the Chatta- 
hoochee River. From files in the 
public library of that city, it is 
learned that Columbus began as a 
trading center in 1823. The town 
continued to exist exclusively as a 
distributing center until 1872. For 
years before there was a semblance 
of a mine or factory, Columbus was a 
retail trading center, where the 
markets of the world opened to the 
people of that community. 

Methods of distribution have 
changed very rapidly in the last 
quarter century. Those engaged in 
retail trade are facing problems 
that not only demand their skilled 
attention but also deserve the inter- 
est and co-operation of those clubs 
that have the interest of their cities 
and communities at heart. 

It is a sad fact but nevertheless 
true that the retail business of the 
average town is giving way to en- 
croachments of the keenest outside 
competition. The basic activity 
of the commerce of the average 
town, retail merchandising, is being 
slowly undermined from the outside. 
It is not uncommon to find the 
business of the average town losing 
from 25% to 40% of its trade to 
forms of competition that have 
little or no particular interest in 
Those merchants 
who own and operate their own 
places of business, who are members 
of their local chambers of commerce, 
who contribute to the up-keep of 
their community activities are being 
forced slowly, one by one to give 
way to these outside competitors. 

Figures reveal the fact that the 
distributive function of our com- 
merce is centralizing in three con- 
stantly expanding groups. The first 
and perhaps most dangerous of 
these groups is the chain store. 

The chain store is both local 
and foreign in character, but its 
control is outside the community. 
There is little fault that can be 

(Turn to page 100) 























Saint Paul—Your 
Convention City 


The heart of St. Paul! Right here is where Kiwanis International convenes in June. 
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Note how handy everything is. In the 


left foreground is the Auditorium where convention sessions will be held. The white building in the center is the new library—the 


tall, V-shaped building close by is the Saint Paul Hotel. 


A little further to the right, with an S-shaped street beside it is the Saint 


Paul Athletic Club and at the bottom of what appears to be a court at the left of the Saint Paul Hotel is Convention Headquarters 
centrally located as you see. If you have never been in Saint Paul, you will find it a city of tremendous interest from every stand- 
point, from the water’s edge out to the great productive plains. 


ZEBULON MONTGOM- 
(4 ERY PIKE! Builder! 

Almost 120 years ago 
this young army lieutenant 
came up the Mississippi and se- 
lected, at the confluence of the Mis- 
sissippi and Minnesota rivers, a site 
for an army post. The Indians, the 
traders, the voyagers, thereabouts 
admired his spirit, his courage. 

By some fine prescience that 
saw through the mists of the eager 
years ahead, he must have known 
that others of his kind would be 
traveling thitherward 120 years 
later—builders all, bent on promot- 
ing that which is better among men. 

So, following Lieutenant Pike’s 
visit, there arose the army post of 
Fort Snelling, and eventually the 
City of Saint Paul—where between 
5,000 and 6,000 Krwantans will 
hold their Ninth Annual Convention, 
June 22 to 25, 1925. 

Pike and his party, which prob- 
ably did not exceed fifteen men, 
traveled in two bateaux. The 
KiwanIiAns of 1925 will need more 
than two bateaux. They will use 
whole trains and occupy entire 





lake boats, traveling 100 or more in 
a party, but next June from the 
four corners of America and from 
Canada they will come, the fit rep- 
resentatives of 1317 clubs, strung 
from Maine to California, and from 
Washington state to Florida with 
“Saint Paul’ as their magic slogan, 
their alluring goal. 

Officially designated as the scene 
of the 1925 convention, formally by 
the Executive Committee at a 
meeting in Chicago, September 29, 
and actually and emphatically and 
delightfully by the Denver conven- 
tion last summer, the Saint Paul 
club, with the fine help of Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota K1IwANIANS 
is planning a convention that will 
give every K1iwaNIANn who does not 
attend a heartache. 

One could enumerate this and 
that about Saint Paul, how it has 
a new Union Station, a State Capitol 
the great Railroad Building—largest 
in the country, a Cathedral, a Ford 
plant, so many miles of paved 
streets, so many hotels, so many 
clubs, and elaborate on the city’s 
facilities for handling meetings of 
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the Krwanis class. These matters 
are all important, but more im- 
portant is the spirit behind the use 
of these facilities, and the extent 
to which all of Saint Paul’s advant- 
ages and its attractions will be 
turned under Kiwanis inspiration 
into Saint Paul hospitality. All 
data therefore is waived except that 
Saint Paul in September entertained 
40,000 people who attended the 
American Legion National Con- 
vention. There were 30,000 march- 
ers in the Legion parade, according 
to Frank W. Matson, Chairman of 
the parade committee and himself 
a KIwANIAN, and 300,000 spectators 
stood along the line of march. One 
hundred visiting newspaper men 
reported this convention. 

The 1925 Kiwanis convention 
sessions will be in the Municipal 
Auditorium of Saint Paul. It seats 
10,000 people, and is admirable 
from an acoustic standpoint. An 
additional attraction is its municipal 
organ, bought by the popular sub- 
scription of 30,000 Saint Paul citi- 
zens. Free noonday organ concerts 
are the custom. 
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To many Krwantrans who attend 
the 1925 meeting, Saint Paul will 
be only one of the destinations on 
their summer vacation trips, for the 
city is the gateway to hundreds of 
tourist objectives, not alone in 
Minnesota, but throughout the Paci- 
fic Northwest, including Pyramid 
Park in North Dakota; Yellowstone, 
“The most human of all the Na- 
tional Parks’’; Glacier, another park 
scenically wonderful, and Rocky 
Mountain National Park. Then 
further out into the Pacific North- 
west are Spokane, and the trium- 
virate of coast cities, Portland, 
Seattle and Tacoma, with Ranier 
National Park easily accessible from 
the last two. In Canada we have 
the Canadian Rockies and the 
gigantic massiveness of Jasper Na- 
tional Park. And beyond all these, 
to the northwest lies mysterious, 
fascinating Alaska. 

During their stay in Saint Paul 
visitors will find countless attrac- 
tions that will go to make their 
visit delightful, for in addition to a 
scenic beauty entrancing in itself, 
there will be motor trips, bathing, 
fishing, golfing, every outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

Saint Paul not only has the scenic 
advantages offered 
by its location on 
the Mississippi 
river, but from it 
radiates rail lines 
with luxurious 
trains, and paved 
highways leading 
.toall sectionsof the 
wonderful Land of 
Ten Thousand 
Lakes. The River 
Boulevard, _ skirt- 
ing for several 
miles the crest of 
the bluffs along the 
Mississippi, and 
Summit Avenue, 
one of America’s 
finest residential 
streets, are among 
the famous drives. 
The River Boule- 
vard will take you 
to Fort Snelling, 
an army post since 
1819, on the site se- 
lected by Lieuten- 
ant Pike in 1805, 
and at present 
headquarters of 
the Third Infantry, 
U.S.A. Not far 
from Fort Snelling, 
and within the city 
limits of Minne- 
apolis are the Falls 
of Minnehaha of 
which the poet 


Bear 


made fishin 
North Am 
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Longfellow sang in his ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 


The parks include beautiful Como, 
rich in floral beauty; Phalen, with 
its chain o’lakes; and Wildwood on 
White Bear Lake where are the 
summer homes of hundreds of Saint 
Paul residents. Evening band con- 
certs enhance the attractiveness of 
these outing spots. 


For KrwanIAns who are anglers, 
bass, pike, pickerel, crappies, sun- 
fish and trout abound in the lakes 
that dot the country to the north 
and northeast of Saint Paul, yet 
within a short distance of the heart 
of the city, and in the Mississippi, 
Minnesota and St. Croix Rivers. 


There are nine excelleht golf 
courses in or near Saint Paul in- 
cluding the municipal course main- 
tained by the city, an eighteen hole 
public course at Phalen Park. The 
Twin City golf course just north 
of the city is open to visitors through- 
out the season. 

At the lakes in and near St. 
Paul are opportunities for all kinds 
of boating and sailing. The long 
sweep of canoe racks at Phalen 
Park is a sight in itself. Dipping 
his paddle into the water at Phalen, 
one may go through five lakes and 





wperey minutes from the heart of Saint Paul brings you to White 


Lake. Do the white birches incline you to a memory of home- 
There is no fishing country in 
ca to beat that which you will find but a short distance 
from this year’s convention city. 


tackle and looping bass? 


consume an entire day delightfully 
by canoe. 


Regular trips by motor boats 
and launches are made on White 
Bear Lake and Lake Minnetonka, 
the latter the ‘summer home’’ lake 
of Minneapolitans. Evening excur- 
sions and full day trips may be 
made by steamer on the Mississippi. 


Interstate Park at Taylors Falls, 
embracing the Dalles of the St. 
Croix River, is a natural park 
unique in scenic interest that will 
prove a fine treat for KrwaNIANs 
geologically inclined. The park is 
easily accessible by train or by state 
highway for happy one day excur- 
sions. From Stillwater, near St. 
Paul, motor boat trips may be made 
up the St. Croix River to the Dalles, 
trips that will be found particularly 
beautiful. 


For those who like swimming or 
diving, the city has provided an 
excellent beach at Lake Phalen with 
numerous diving towers, while at 
Wildwood Park on White Bear 
Lake—a forty minute ride or drive 
from the city—will be found another 
fine beach, in addition to many 
amusement park attractions. 


All these entertaining things will 
be available for K1- 
WANIANS. Clubs 
and parks will be 
open to you. The 
man on the street, 
recognizing a build- 
der as the keen- 
eyed Sioux did 
Zebulon Montgom- 
ery Pike when he 
first came up the 
Great River, will 
be glad to make 
you feel at home, 
and will tell you 
how glad he is you 
are visiting his 
Saint Paul. 

And perhaps that 
is the most import- 
ant thing, perhaps 
it is the nicest 
thing you will find 
on your visit in 
1925, the attitude 
of the man on the 
street toward you, 
a visitor within his 
gates. And in this 
he will be only re- 
flecting the spirit 
of the KiwaNnIANns, 
the builders, in his 
openheartedness. 

So Saint Paul 
will make your visit 
next convention 
time altogether de- 
lightful. 












im V UBLICITY and advertising 
ni 2 as general and correlated 
A ee terms, embrace what is 
Sweet without doubt the most 
common activity in the civilized 
world today. Publicity is adver- 
tising and advertising is publicity. 
Publicity and advertising, either or 
both, may or may not be of news 
value. Publicity is generally sup- 
posed to be news, but it frequently 
is not. Advertising is generally 
assumed to have no news value, 
but often it does have. Publicity, 
among the profession, is understood 
to be more in the nature of propa- 
ganda. Many use publicity as a 
general term, including in it adver- 
tising of all kinds whether in pub- 
lished media or other forms. 

To those who so understand it, let 
us refer to advertising as controlled 
publicity. As a rule this form of 
publicity is paid space advertising 
and so is controlled because of the 
contract relation that exists between 
the space seller and the space 
buyer. And, here we can draw the 
line of distinction between free 
space publicity and paid space 
publicity. 

Newspapers want news in their 
text columns and do not expect to 
be paid for the space it occupies. 
Periodicals buy at liberal rates 
material that will interest their 
readers, though there is no pretext 
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Publicity 


to sell it as 
news. Both 
newspapers 
and periodi- 
cals want ad- 
vertising in 
their columns and expect to charge 
regular rates for it. The news 
material is hastily gathered and 
written and frequently needs con- 
firmation, while advertising ma- 
terial is prepared after due delibera- 
tion and with a great deal of care to 
insure the desired psychological 
reaction. Its message is depend- 
able and the publisher is paid to 
insert the copy just as it is ordered. 
Hence, advertising is controlled 
publicity and is therefore the most 
valuable and the most powerful 
publicity. Advertising as we know 
it, paid space publicity, is a recent 
development. Printing made possi- 
ble publications and the advertising 
revenue for these publications has 
fostered the growth of news media 
to their truly wonderful position 
today. 

Advertising is not a modern day 
device, for Noah and his family 
beheld a rainbow as the first great 
colored advertisement. Ancient 
Egypt had its posters on papyrus 
and on the streets of Pompeii were 
announcements of gladiatorial con- 
tests and bathing events. Cesar 
posted the walls of Rome for the 
benefit of the populace. St. Paul 
used direct mail advertising to 
spread the gospel. Town criers of 
ages ago and their twentieth cen- 
tury models find a place in the his- 
tory of advertising. The applica- 
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is a splendid 
or a noxious thing only 
to the extent that it is or is not 


Controlled 
Publicity 
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tho L. Ferris, 

Los Angeles, California, 
Chairman, International 
Committee on Publicity. 


tion of paid space advertising to 
business, however, is a modern 
day idea. That it is effective and is 
serving business in a telling way 
is no longer questioned. The billions 
of dollars spent annually in paid 
space advertising and the success 
of the firms that have continued 
to use this motive power year after 
year is proof enough of its efficacy. 
Advertising will sell anything once. 
If the product has quality, advertis- 
ing will keep it sold. 

Given a large enough appropria- 
tion and the help of the press, this 
country can be campaigned into 
doing almost anything. The in- 
fluence of publicity will mold 
public opinion for any action. It is 
a powerful but a dangerous weapon. 
The resourcefulness of the sensa- 
tional newspaper reporter is well 
exemplified by the old story of 
Anna Held’s milk bath which went 
the rounds of all the press with the 
only semblance of fact being that 
the reporter had marveled at the 
many cans of milk which were 
delivered each morning to the hotel 
where this beauty of the stage main- 
tained her residence. Such pub- 
licity efforts seem to be only toying 
with this great force of public 
opinion. 

A more serious motive actuated 
the employing of publicity specialists 
to create afavorable public opinion in 
behalf of one litigant in a recent fa- 
mous millionaire divorce proceeding. 

Again, a typical attempt of com- 
mercial firms to move the people to 
action through the use of propa- 
ganda was the columns of publicity 
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released telling the people why they 
should eat more bacon for breakfast 
without telling them that the packer 
wanted to increase its consumption. 
Another instance: the vogue for 
ladies of refinement was not to bob 
their hair, the real reason being that 
bobbed hair was eliminating the use 
of hair nets. So it is that the pub- 
lishers must be constantly alert lest 
publicity reach their columns that 
really belongs there only as paid ad- 
vertising. Many astute business 
men seem to think they must ap- 
proach the public in an indirect man- 
ner. They fail to realize the great 
psychological power of a good name 
attached to the published statement. 
Moreover, the paid space advertise- 
ment betokens a fixed responsibility 
andearnestness that, no indirect pub- 
licity paragraph could possibly have. 

The best evidence of the power of 
publicity is the hundreds of millions 
annually spent in America for paid 
space publicity by the business and 
commercial interests and the suc- 
cessful efforts of thousands of press 
agents and propagandists who seek 
to fill the news columns without 
paying for the privilege. 

Some men will pay any price to 
get into print in a favorable light, 
and some evil doers so fear it that 
they will go to any extreme to keep 
out of print. 

A city editor’s department of any 
metropolitan newspaper digs itself 
every day out of an avalanche of 
publicity manuscript. It is a per- 
petual job to keep it sorted. Ninety- 
nine per cent of it goes into a mam- 
moth waste basket that is emptied 
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several times a day. That is called 
the cheese. The 1 per cent goes into a 
file on the desk of the copy chief. 
That is called red meat. 

Some years ago the president of 
one of the world’s greatest railroads 
ordered a newspaper reporter out of 
his private car with the remark “‘let 
the public be damned.” __It is inter- 
esting to note that today that same 
railroad maintains one of the most 
efficient publicity and advertising 
departments whose slogan is ‘Let 
the public be informed.”’ Thus the 
times have changed. 

The acceptance of advertising as a 
force in business has brought with it 
a new standard of business practice. 
Its sheer power has compelled its 
users to rally under the banner of 
“truth in advertising.”” Advertis- 
ing has brought about a_ business 
integrity that has revolutionized 
merchandising. It has become the 
guarantee of quality that protects 
purchasers any time any where. It 
has booted “caveat emptor’ (let 
the purchaser beware) out of the 
back door of modern business prac- 
tice and at the front door has 
ushered in “caveat venditor’’ (let 
the seller beware). 

The cannon of American jour- 
nalism recognizes its responsibility, 
its dependence upon freedom and 
independence, its need for sincerity, 
truthfulness, accuracy, impartiality, 
fair-play and decency. The press of 
the country knows its power for 
good or evil and is striving to guard 
it against abuse. 

With the growth of the press 
through the rapidly generated power 


of publicity and advertising has 
come two new professions—the pub- 
licist and the advertising counsellor. 
The accepted and recognized mem- 
bers of both of these professions now 
number into the thousands. As a 
consequence of these two professions 
have come into being the various 
publishers’ associations and jointly 
and collectively, they have worked 
out standards of practice that are 
protecting the public against abuses 
and are fostering the constantly 
increasing efficacy of publicity and 
advertising. 

Generations ago, England recog- 
nized three great powerful estates; 
the lords spiritual, the lords tem- 
poral, and the commons; but Ed- 
mund Burke brought into the lime- 
light another power when he pointed 
to the Reporters’ Gallery in the 
British Parliament and said, ‘There 
sits a Fourth Estate more important 
far than they all.”” Today we need 
not doubt Burke’s estimate for the 
awakened consciousness of our 
people knows the press as an ever 
growing powerful influence. 


KrIwaANIs, a cross-section of Ameri- 
can business, professional and agri- 
cultural life, composed of men who 
can and will appreciate true values, 
who have the nerve to question, 
the ability to generalize and the 
capacity toapply—these KrwaNIANs, 
thinkers, doers, builders as they are, 
will not fail to spread their influence 
and disseminate theidealsand princi- 
ples of their organization through 
the established channels of the 
powerful Fourth Estate. 
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Consider the happy Neanderthal 


To figure his income or property tax. 


Man 
Way back in the prehistoric days, 
Consider how peaceful his life, if you can, 
How simple and placid his ways! 
The saber-toothed tiger might roar from his lair 
And chase him way up in the trees anywhere, 
But his brain never racked as our modern brain racks 


The Peaceful Life 


By Dean Collins 


Nobody came around with petitions to sign; 
And there were no lodge dues to pay; 
No one sold him stock in an oil well or mine; 


No bridge fiends invited to play; 


And no one disturbed night and day with their cries 
Declaring the people had all oughta rise 
And raise them a fund that was ample and big 


To spread poisoned bran for the pesky earwig. 


Oh, no prohibition depressed him at all, 
And there were no bootleggers too, 
And flappers lured not the cave man to his fall 
And hence no divorces would brew— 
Secure in the trees he would hide from his foes 
And nibble at birds’ eggs and twiddle his toes 
And never try mending creation’s great plan— 
Consider the happy Neanderthal Man. 


Consider the happy Neanderthal Man 

Who lived ‘neath the shade of the trees, 
And never ate out of a carton or can, 

And was not disturbed by his fleas; 
The wind might blow cold and the sun might be hot, 
But it didn’t cost much to move out of the spot, 
And never was fretted with keen irritation 
About where the family should spend its vacation. 














New Rule on Credit 
for Attendance 


tendance at the regular meetings of clubs other 
than the one in which membership is held. 
This has been adopted by the International Board of 
Trustees and became effective January 1. 

Information concerning this new rule has been sent 
to all clubs through the monthly bulletins and also in 
special bulletins to all district and International 
officers. 

It is most desirable also that all members shall be 
personally informed concerning the new rule so they 
may give their co-operation in making the regulation 
effective. 

The new rule has not been adopted hastily. For the 
past three or four years there has been an ever increas- 
ing demand for a more equitable plan for the granting 
of credit for attendance at the regular club meetings 
other than the meeting of a member’s own club. 

The discussion of this matter has been each year 
accentuated through the problem of applying the old 
rule during the Annual Attendance Contest. The 
former rule placed many clubs at a disadvantage in 
the contest and as clubs came more and more to this 
conviction, the requests for a change have increased. 

The Committee on Attendance Contest has each 
year been appealed to for action in this matter and the 
last two Committees have urged the change which 
has now been approved. This should assure ail mem- 
bers that there was a well recognized reason for the 
change and that the new rule must be such as to 
guarantee to all clubs a more equitable plan. 

Obviously any rule in this matter needs to be made 
uniform for the entire year and not limited to the 
period of the Attendance Contest, in order to avoid 
confusion and especially in view of the fact that under 
the new rules of the Attendance Contest the attend- 
ance for the year is to be used as a basis for determining 
the award, in case of any tie. 

The former rule was so long in operation that all are 
doubtless familiar with it. Under that regulation a 
member absent from the regular meeting of his own club 
could secure credit for attendance at that meeting 
only on condition that he attended the regular meeting 
of another club during the same calendar week (Mon- 
day to Saturday) in which fell the meeting of his own 
club. Such a rule had the advantage of fixing a uni- 
form week for all clubs. That rule would have been 
thoroughly fair if all clubs had held their meetings on 
the same day of each calendar week. But there is no 
uniformity of meeting days for all Krwanis clubs 
because each club determines this for itself according 





to the conditions which obtain in its city and mem- 
bership. Therefore, the old rule in practice was mani- 
festly unfair because if the regular meeting of a club 
was held on Thursday or Friday, the members of that 
club did not have the same opportunity to secure 
credit for absences as did the members of a club whose 
regular meeting was held on Monday or Tuesday. 

The new rule is that a KrwanraN' who cannot 
attend the regular meeting of his own club shall receive 
credit for attendance at that meeting provided he 
attends the regular meeting of another club either on 
the meeting day of his own club or during the six days 
next thereafter. Credit is no longer to be allowed for 
attendance at another club in advance of the absence 
at a meeting of one’s own club. 

This seems to provide a rule that is as fair as can 
possibly be adopted because every KIWANIAN is 
given the same number of days after an absence in 
which to secure his credit for attendance. For example, 
if a member cannot attend the regular meeting of his 
own club on Friday, February 6, he can secure credit 
for attendance at that meeting by being present at the 
regular meeting of some other Krwanis club either 
on that Friday, February 6, or on any of the six 
following days, February 7 to and including February 
12. Under the old rule this man could not secure any 
credit as above explained unless he had foreseen his 
absence, because there are no regular club meetings 
on Saturdays. 

A careful study of this new rule and its application 
as compared with the old rule should make for the 
united effort of our membership in the practical appli- 
cation of the new and fairer rule. 

Attendance is an essential in Kiwanis, Be sure 
to be at your own club meeting if you possibly can. 
If for any reason you have to be absent, make the ut- 
most effort to attend on the same day or during the 
next six days, the regular meeting of another club and 
secure from that club’s Secretary a certificate of attend- 
ance and submit this to the Secretary of your own 
club. Such visits to clubs other than one’s own has a 
large part to play in creating a broader fellowship and 
in promoting better inter-club relations. 

Let’s set 100% as our standard—not only during the 
Attendance Contest, but throughout the year. We'll 
be better Krwanians and Kiwanis will be better. 
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Kiwanis Convention Office Opens 


HE question is often 
asked, and very 
probably all Kr- 
WANIAN frequently 
wonder, just what the rea- 
sons are for opening the K1- 
WANIS convention office six 
months, five months or even 
two months before the con- 
vention opens. Ifthe answer 
were to be given in a single 
sentence it might run like 
this:—To see that every K1- 
WANIAN who attends the con- 
vention is provided for to the 
best of human ability from 
every standpoint. Notice we 
say every standpoint. That 
is a particularly broad state- 
ment when one talks of con- 
ventions of the size and scope 
that the KrwaNis organiza- 
tion demands for itself each 
year. KIwaNIANs expect that 
their hotel reservations will 
be high class. KrwaANIANs 
expect that arrangements for 
convention sessions, trans- 
portation within the conven- 
tion city, entertainment, accurate 
and ready information, railroad 
arrangements, plans for post conven- 
tion tours—and a million and one 
things shall be theirs for the asking 
when they ask it. They are not 
primarily interested in what is de- 
veloped to make this possible, but 
the convention office itself must see 
to it that Krwantans are advised 
of the accessibility and procurability 
of all these details. The answer is 
that the convention office is open 
now. 

H. QO. Hoeppner, convention man- 
ager, reports that the Saint Paul 
club is digging in its toes to the 
last man through the medium of its 
committees headed by George K. 
Gann, Chairman of the General 
Convention Committee, who works 
in a supervisory capacity over the 
various committees of the Saint 
Paul club. Furthermore, the com- 
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The Saint Paul Athletic Club at which the 

Saint Paul Kiwanis club holds its weekly lunch- 

eons. This is one of many St. Paul clubs that 

will be open to visiting Kiwanians during the 
1925 convention 


fort, interest, and entertainment of 
all Krwantans has a further and 
unusual guarantee in the fact that 
ample hotel accommodations will 
be provided for every one who wishes 
to attend. The Saint Paul club is 
in perhaps a peculiar position to 
guarantee this statement. 


Protect Yourself 


In spite of the foregoing state- 
ment, it is entirely reasonable to 
say that hotel reservations should 
be made in March if you wish to be 
perfectly satisfied with your shelter. 
This would be true no matter what 
city the convention was going to. 
During the month of March, re- 
quests for reservations should be 
filed at the Krwanis Convention 
Office, 48 East Fourth Street, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Complete information in regard 
to the housing plan which is to be 
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carried out this year is being: 
sent to all club secretaries. 
As in former years, each club: 
secretary will be furnished 
with a quantity of regular 
forms on which to make res- 
ervations. These forms will 
be placed in his hands prior 
to March first and Krwants 
members should hasten to 
make their reservations with. 
the club secretary at once. 


The Districts 


To give some idea of the 
probable success of the Inter- 
national convention, it should 
be noted that the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District will proba- 
bly break all records for at- 
tendance by any district at 
an International convention. 
Even at this early date, the 
figures indicate that this dis- 
trict will have at least two 
thousand K1iwanIANs present 
at Saint Paul. The district 
officials are planning on that 
number at the present time. 
If, therefore, the normal influx of Ki- 
WANIs pilgrims to the convention is 
maintained this year, and is com- 
mensurate with the last three years, 
a record breaking attendance is al- 
ready assured. It almost automat- 
ically follows that a record breaking 
attendance means a record break- 
ing convention from all angles. 

The Michigan District has al- 
ready progressed so far in its plans 
as to have published an attractive 
printed folder which gives the itin- 
erary of the Michigan clubs with 
three hundred individuals accom- 
panied by the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College band. Some strong 
delegations will come from other 
cities who have tendered conven- 
tion invitations which are Seattle, 
Indianapolis, Memphis, Montreal 
and Boston. Late information from 
Denver, our convention city of 
(Continued on page 100) 
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See acorns grow” is 
ps often strikingly ex- 
emplified in the business 
world. The story here 
set forth is one of those 
exemplifications. 

About a year and a half 
ago, Will H. Hays, Presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors | 
of America, and adviser to 
the twenty-one large com- 
panies which make up that 
group, discussed with his 
associates the possibility of | 
substituting arbitration for 
litigation in the settlement 
of business difficulties aris- 
ing between individuals or 
organizations engaged in 
the motion picture business. 

Commercial controver- 
sies in this business—as in 
every other—were frequent 
and numerous. They arose 
chiefly between the pro- 
ducers and_ distributors, 
that is to say those who 
make and circulate films, 
and the exhibitors, or thea- 
tre owners, who rent them 
and show them upon their 
screens. 

“T wonder if it would not 
be possible,’’ said Mr. Hays, 

















“to settle these differences 
around council tables, at 
which would sit members of our own 
industry, rather than have them drag 
along in the Courts?”’ 

‘‘Let’s try it,’’ said the heads of the 
companies. Immediately the mach- 
inery was set into motion for establish- 
ing in the 32 ‘‘key cities’’ which the 
motion picture people use as distribu- 
tion points, arbitra- 
tion boards composed 
of laymen who, them- 
selves, were either 
representatives of the 
producers and dis- 
tributors, or were theatre owners. 

This thought of Mr. Hays’ was, we 
might say, the little acorn. 

Not long ago, the result of the first 
year’s experimentation with arbitra- 
tion was made public. 

The facts were that more than 
6,000 eases had been heard and decided 
and that in only two cases had the con- 
troversy been carried on into the Courts. 
It developed that more than $1,500,000 
had been saved in legal fees and costs and 
an inestimable amount of time had been 
saved likewise; and that more harmon- 
ious relationships than had ever existed 
previously had been established between 
the various branches of the motion pic- 
ture industry. That is the tall oak 
from which the little acorn had grown. 

Former Judge Moses H. Grossman, 
who is executive head of the Arbitration 
Society of America, which organization 
strongly encouraged Mr. Hays’ experi- 
ment, said when made familiar with the 
results: 

“If this (the motion picture) indus- 
try can accomplish through Arbitra- 





Arbitration 
in. 


Business Disputes 


By Kirk L. Russell, 
Assistant to Will H. Hays, 
New York City 


tion so much in a brief period of a 
single year, what can the bankers, the 
insurance men, the stock brokers, 
the manufacturers, the chemists, the 
engineers, indeed all men in whatever 
field of activity they may be engaged, 
accomplish if they will only apply 
themselves to it?’’ 

In an appreciative resolution passed 
by the Arbitration Society of America 
and presented to Mr. Hays, this arbitra- 
tion work was pronounced ‘‘an out- 
standing achievement in the cause of 
justice, a beacon lighting the way for 
all other trades and industries, and an 
impressive example to the whole business 
community.” 


Early Business Confusion 
It was a much tangled business from 
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which ultimately emerged 

this modern application of 

the two-thousand-year-old 

principle, ‘“‘do unto others 
as you would have them 
do unto you.”” The motion 
picture industry, while bare- 
ly twenty-five years old is 
one of the largest indus- 
tries in the country and its 
| development to its present 
| stage is an exciting and 
| romantie story. 





Public interest in a mov- 
H ing picture of an object has 
not abated since the time 
in the ’90’s when the moving 
| picture of a dog chasing a 
man created roars of laugh- 
ter and crowds of people 
came to see it. Only public 
taste has improved with the 
pictures. 

Men, quick to meet the 
arly popular interest in 
this marvelous instrument 
| of entertainment, set on 
foot all kinds of projects 
| and schemes to beat the 
other fellow to it. Nothing 
better describes the chaos 
| than the rush for the 
| goldfields of California. 
| Litigation over patent 





rights clogged the courts of 
law for over fifteen years. 
To this day, much of the 


— improvement in the early 


development knows not a 
father. Some of the early leaders were 
lost in the great onward rush for this 
new Eldorado. 

In the early days of motion pictures, 
a producer owned only a camera and 
hired actors for a few dollars a week. 
The pictures were produced from 
plays enacted upon the top of some 
building with cheap 
scenic aids. The 
exhibitor needed only 
a projector, and a 
couple of bed sheets 
sewed together and 

some wooden chairs. An empty store 
room was rented for a few dollars a 
month for the ‘‘nickelodeon,”’ as the 
motion picture theatre was then 
called, because of the nickel admission 
charge. 

Out of all this have been developed 
in the short period of twenty-five years 
the great producing corporations and dis- 
tributing organizations to produce and 
distribute the pictures, and the beautiful 
and comfortable theatres in which the 
pictures are exhibited, and with them 
most naturally have come a sense of 
greater responsibility and the realiza- 
tion of the need for business ethics 
You can easily imagine the difference in 
the feeling of responsibility to the public 
that exists in the ranks of the present 
day motion picture business men as 
compared with those early irresponsible 
adventurers. 

From this chaos have grown stability, 
appreciation of a public service in motion 
pictures and a desire to co-operate. That 
is why the motion picture producers and 
distributors—those who make and ecireu- 
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late the pictures—had for several years 
sought someone to get them all together. 
They found in Mr. Will H. Hays, the 
former Postmaster General of the United 
States, a man who had the vision and the 
ability to organize and guide them and 
in whom they had confidence. It is to the 
ever-lasting credit of these men of the 
industry that they have wanted to do 
the things Mr. Hays has visualized and 
are now earnestly co-operating in every- 
thing he advises. It is also to the credit 
of the exhibitors, the men who rent and 
show the pictures, that they are co-oper- 
ating with Mr. Hays and his Association 
in many ways and particularly in the 
arbitration efforts. 


The Council Table 


Mr. Hays, himself a great lawyer, is 
the foremost advocate of settling dis- 
putes around the family council table. 
It was around the council table, where 
the writer had the privilege of sitting in, 
that the spirit of the postal service was 
rebuilt and co-operation restored, during 
Mr. Hays’ incumbency of the Post- 
master Generalship of the United States. 

It is around the council table that the 
big men of the motion picture industry 
are co-operating in the cause of better and 
cleaner pictures and advertising. It is 
around the council table that the criti- 
cizing public is called to learn of the whys 
and wherefores and encouraged con- 
structively to criticize, but made also to 
realize their responsibility to commend 
and support the good pictures as they 
come into the community. 

It is around the council table that the 
distributor and the exhibitor of motion 
pictures are being encouraged to meet and 
calmly discuss their difficulties. If they 
are unable to settle them in that way, 
arbitration machinery has been organized 
through the inspiration and guidance of 
Mr. Hays and this is how it works. 


Arbitration Boards 


The arbitration boards are organized 
in the following manner. There were 
first organized in thirty-two key dis- 
tributing centers of the United States, 
in thirty-two cities, film boards of trade, 
composed of the branch managers of 
each distributing company doing busi- 
ness in that particular city. Each of 
these film boards of trade selected or 
elected three managers of three compan- 
ies, alternating from time to time, to sit 
upon an arbitration board composed of 
six members for that key distributing 
center. The other three members were 
selected by the exhibitors or theatre 
owners of that same distributing zone in 
like manner, and these six men consti- 
tuted the arbitration board with the pro- 
vision for and the right to select a 
seventh arbitrator or an umpire in case 
of a tie vote. 

In the eighteen months in which arbi- 
tration has been in effect over six thou- 
sand cases, as has been said before, have 
been settled by these arbitration boards 
and only two were afterward taken into a 
court of law. There were probably three 
times as many disputes settled amicably 
before reaching the arbitration boards. 
The reason for this is patent, because 
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ninety per cent of the decisions of the 
arbitration boards were unanimous, and 
folks do not relish running the risk of an 
implied condemnation of their unworthy 
complaints by a unanimous decision from 
their fellow business men. 

The arbitration procedure is extremely 
simple. Both interested parties sign an 
agreement that they will abide by the 
ruling of the arbitrators. The complainant 
enters the hearing room and presents 
in his own language his side of the case 
and whatever documentary evidence he 
may have at hand. The defendant 
follows the same course of action. The 
arbitrators confer and then render their 
decision almost immediately. There are 
no technicalities, no hard and fast rules 
as to admissibility of evidence, and com- 
mon sense prevails. The arbitrators, 
being motion picture men themselves, 
and knowing all the angles of their own 
business, naturally are in a sense experts 
and able to understand the case more 
clearly than a court or an ordinary jury 
could and, experience has demonstrated, 
are able to give fair verdicts. 

About ninety-five per cent of the con- 
tracts now written between distributors 
and exhibitors provide for arbitration, 
and a uniform contract for this purpose 
has been provided. Fewer cases are now 
being tried and the work of the various 
joint boards of arbitration is decreasing 
appreciably, for several reasons that are 
apparent. 


Coronation 


I’ve laid aside the puppet’s 
crown, 
The sceptre of the fool; 


For I would wear the humble 
gown 


Of humble king in humble 
town, 


And wield a builder’s tool. 


The bigot’s golds have been 
refused, 


And knave’s rare jewels, too. 


From morning’s simple dews 
diffused 


I’ve gained my wealth, and 
found infused 


In soul the spirit true. 





The freedom serf would seek 
to win 
Is traded for the ring 
Of service, lest besetting sin 


Destroy the truth where 
truths begin: 


The servant is the king. 
—By Correll J. Poole. 














First: contracts in the motion picture 
business now are contracts made in good 
faith and expected to be kept. One might 
say that contracts in the picture business 
between exhibitor and distributor are 
now worth their face value. 

Second: theatre owners do not over- 
buy to keep their opposition from getting 
good products, and salesmen do not at- 
tempt to sell theatre owners upon the 
theory that they can discredit contracts 
already executed by them. 

Third: both the exhibitor and distribu- 
tor know that these joint boards of 
arbitration will not tolerate sharp prac- 
tices or shady methods, and exhibitors 
and distributors alike do not relish being 
called before one of these joint boards of 
arbitration for a review of their business 
methods. As a result, certain individuals 
in both camps have stopped “playing the 
motion picture game” and are now en- 
gaged in “the motion picture business.” 

Arbitration has proven its own prac- 
tibility in the motion picture industry 
and there is no reason why its application 
would not be as practical and as success- 
ful in other lines of business and trade. 

The men serving on these boards of 
arbitration are in a sense experts in their 
respective business. They know their 
business and they are experts owing 
equal allegiance to both parties, serving 
without pay as judges to decide each 
ease fairly and equitably for all parties. 
The court expert is paid to testify for one 
side of the case or the other and we would 
not think of permitting some of our 
“alienists of today”’ to serve as judges. 

It stands to reason that two parties in 
dispute could settle the whole matter 
better by getting together, choosing an 
arbitrator, submitting their respective 
eases in plain language, and abiding by 
the result, than by throwing their con 
tention into the complicated machinery 
of the courts. 

Going to court implies expense. Ne- 
eessarily, the complicated apparatus of 
official justice has to be paid for. 

Going to court often means bitterness, 
for by the time the fight is over you may 
have won your judgment for a thousand 
dollars and created hard feelings that 
will cost you ten thousand. Besides this, 
the courts are already overcrowded, 
calendars are too full, and the judges are 
overworked. 

The whole gist of arbitration lies in the 
fact that in most cases of business dispute 
both parties are honest and want to do 
the fair thing. Of course, there are in- 
stances where one side is unjust and 
vindictive. Maybe both sides. But in 
ninety-nine instances out of a hundred 
the dispute is caused by adifferent point of 
view, a different apprehension of the facts, 
and not over a plain desire to do a wrong. 


Other Betterment Efforts 


Arbitration is but one of several large 
plans under way to improve the whole 
industry in public esteem, inspired and 
guided by Mr. Hays. 

Foremost, of course, is the earnest 
effort to “establish and maintain the 
highest moral and artistic standards in 
motion picture production” which pur- 

(Turn to Page 98) 
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ROE FULKERSON 














HAVE been told that I am a C. O. D. man. 
When I asked for an explanation, I was told the 
initials meant Common Ordinary Dub. 

He told me nothing I did not know. Most of us 
who have lived half a hundred years wake up to the 
fact that we have failed to rise to greatness because 
of our mental limitations. If we have failed to sink 
to the level of absolute worthlessness, it is because of 
the work our mothers did. We are just ordinary 
run-of-the-mine men. 

In my teens and early twenties, I had aspirations 
and gum boils, high hopes and warts, hallucinations 
of future greatness and a lot of pimples. 

The first story I ever wrote for publication was a 
report of a murder trial in my small village. I listened 
while the prosecuting attorney marshalled fact after 
fact till he had sent an undoubtedly guilty man to 
prison for twenty-five years on purely circumstantial 
evidence. Then and there, I determined that I too, 
would be a great lawyer and free the guiltless and 
convict the guilty, standing before a jury and oozing 
eloquence from every pore and pimple. 

A little later I heard a noted pulpit orator and 
determined that the ministry was my vocation. 
I would be one of the greatest preachers who ever 
moved the heart of a sinner. On this hastily formed 
plan, I entered a ministerial school only to leave it 
to join a minstrel show, fully determined to be the 
greatest black-faced comedian the world ever pro- 
duced. 

At various times I made up my immature mind to 
be a great drum major, a great musician, a great 
business man, a great doctor and a great actor. I 
planned many things in my early life. Always I 
would be a leader in that line, one of the world’s 
greatest men. 

Yet I sit at this typewriter today realizing that 
I am just a Common Ordinary Dub. I wear spectacles, 
my head has pushed out through my hair at the top, 
a lot of my teeth are porcelain and I have a touch 
of lumbago now and then. I am on the wrong side 
of fifty and my future, like my shadow when I face 
the sun, is behind me. 

What have I achieved? 

Mediocrity. 

That’s where most of us land. But I refuse to be 
depressed over my mediocrity. I refuse to think that 
I am not a lucky man. 

The path of my life has taken me close indeed to 
some of the world’s great men. I have known several 
presidents and many of our greatest statesmen. I 
have been in intimate contact with some great warriors 
and some real diplomats. , 

None of them seem very happy men. The cares 
of their high positions have demanded the sacrifice 
of most of the happy hours of life. 

They must hold aloof from their fellow men because 
of the constant attempt others make to use them. 
They must be circumspect all the time; no man who 
has attained a pedestal can climb down and shoot 





marbles on the ground. He must stand ever erect, 
his hand stuck inside his Prince Albert and play the 
great man. 

As strong men are betrayed by their greatness, so 
also are weak men betrayed by their smallness. 

Weak men listen to the siren song of dishonesty 
and try to trick the world out of a living. This weak- 
ness may land them quick money at the time, but 
never does good money stay long in bad company. 

Sky blue stock promoters are weak men who con- 
sider the world a home of suckers. Book makers 
and gamblers at race tracks who scorn the slow steady 
uphill pull of regular occupations are small in nature. 
All of them have been looked at enviously by mediocre 
plodders because of their reckless spending in times 
of temporary prosperity. But weakness for easy 
money betrays them into poverty. It is not unusual 
for me to get an S. O. S. telegram from a man who 
twenty years ago was one of the high flyers of the 
racing game and owner of a string of wonderful horses. 

Common Ordinary Dubs never get the big space 
in the newspaper that the great man secures, but 
neither do we get headlines because of arrest and 
trials. And we have a place in the hearts of personal 
friends greater than it is possible for either greatness 
or smallness ever to attain. 

Common Ordinary Dubs who grub every day to 
rear a family and keep a home, seldom have the joy 
of scattering money like confetti along the path of 
life, as has the stock gambler. But when he is pointed 
out on the street in poverty and his former temporary 
friends sing that sad requiem “He was a good guy 
when he had it,’’ we Common Ordinary Dubs may 
be sitting at a commencement exercise watching a 
sweet daughter or a husky big son get a diploma 
which certifies his fitness to enter the race of life 
unhandicapped. After the party is over, we drive to 
a comfortable home on which there is no mortgage. 

Common Ordinary Dubs can stop and play and 
live and laugh without that fear of loss of dignity 
that haunts the mind of the great man, without the 
fear of law and the scorn of nice people which lurks 
ever in the minds of the weak. 

Life’s happy mien is what we have attained. It is 
there that one finds love and lilting laughter. Common 
Ordinary Dubs can fish and play golf and look the 
preacher and the banker in the eye unafraid. Because 
the eyes of the world are not on us, we do not have to 
maintain our dignity at all hazards. 

Let all of us who are Common Ordinary Dubs, 
thank the fates that we are not great men, to be 
tricked by life into allowing our strength to deprive 
us of the real joy of living. 

Let all of us who are C. O. D. men thank our mothers 
and our breeding and our rearing that we are not 
weak men betrayed by our smallness out of the path 
of respectability on which we now plod securely, as 
our lumbago and rheumatism makes us hobble a 
bit in our gait, even though the road is downhill 
towards the cemetery! 
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Law Enforcement 


By Edwin A. Olson, Chicago, Illinois 


(United States Attorney, Northern District of Illinois) 






HE MOST important ques- 
Piecx) tion confronting the Amer- 
Wii ican people today is law 

iy enforcement. We do not 
need more laws—what we 
need is the enforcement 
of those we already have. 
We have upwards of 150,000 pages of 
new court decisions and more than 
12,000 new statutes in this country 
every year. Ninety-nine per cent of all 
our ills would disappear if we had an 

and impartial enforcement of 
Why is there a growing disrespect 


honest 


law. 
for law? Is it because laws are not en- 
forced against anybody? No. It is 


because laws are not enforced against 
everybody. We need equal and impartial 
enforcement of all laws. We need more 
than that. We need swift enforeement— 
trials before everybody connected with 
a given case has died of old age. Justice 
delayed is justice denied. When I be- 
came United States Attorney two years 
ago, there were thousands of cases which 
had been pending on the dockets all the 
way from one to fourteen years. Crim- 
inals under indictment were walking 
the streets of Chicago who ought to have 
been placed on trial years before. Delay 
is the strongest card in the deck of the 
guilty criminal. It became one of my 
first duties in January, 1923, to force 
the trial of a well known swindler who 
had been indicted in 1914 for a crime 
he committed in 1911. Fortunately all 
of the witnesses had not died or disap- 
peared, and the defendant who had been 
defrauding the public in the sale of 
spurious as well as stolen securities for 
more than 25 years was convicted and 
sentenced to the penitentiary. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, delays of 
that kind free the criminal. Is it sur- 
prising that there should be disrespect 
for law and for courts when serious crimes 
are committed and a period of 13 years 
allowed to elapse before the criminal is 
brought to the bar of justice to make 
answer for his crimes? 

Having in mind the importance of 
swift justice, we proceeded to clean up 
the congested dockets in this district. 
We disposed of more than 5,000 cases 
during the first 18 months; more cases 
than had been disposed of during the 
previous seven years. We collected over 
a million dollars in fines, penalties, for- 
feitures, ete.—more money than was 
collected by this office during the pre- 
ceding 18 years. We have turned over 
to the United States Marshal more than 
30 carloads of criminals headed for 
Leavenworth, Kansas. In addition to 
that we have criminals locked up in many 
of the jails in Northern Illinois, including 
the Chicago House of Correction. We 
have made no specialty of prosecuting 
any particular class of crooks, but have 
gone after them all in due order. They 
include mail robbers, rum runners, mail 


fraud crooks, jury bribers, dope peddlers, 
white slavers and others too numerous 
to mention. Today we are in a position 
to put criminals on trial on short notice. 
Law breakers now know that a swift 
trial awaits them, and the result is that 
crimes against the federal government 
are noticeably decreasing. How justice 
now functions in this district is well 
illustrated by the Rondout mail robbery 
case recently concluded. That was the 
most outstanding crime of its kind in the 
history of the United States. Eight 
bandits, at the point of guns, held up a 
mail train just outside of Chicago and 
carried away approximately two millions 
in cash and negotiable bonds. That 
happened in June. In November, most 
of the stolen securities had been recovered 
and the eight outlaws had been tried, 
convicted and lodged in the penitentiary. 
Three of them received 25 years each, 
three 12 years each, one 3 years and one 
a year and a day, or a total of one hun- 
dred and fifteen years. If that sort of 
judicial treatment doesn’t discourage 
robbery of the mails, nothing will. 

Whenever and wherever law enforce- 
ment is the subject of discussion, the 
18th Amendment immediately takes 
the center of the stage, one side main- 
taining that its enactment marks the 
greatest blessing to the human race in 
nineteen hundred years, and the other 
as vehemently asserting that it is the 
most colossal and idiotic error that ever 
cursed a free people, and that it can’t be 
enforced anyway. 

When I took office in January, 1923, 
the 18th Amendment had been in force 
more than three years, and yet there 
were upwards of 7,000 saloons, cheating 
soft-drink parlors, and wet cabarets 
running wide open in the city of Chicago. 
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Breweries were turning out millions of 
gallons of beer every twenty-four hours, 
and beer-wagons were rumbling through 
the streets of the city more numerous 
than milk-wagons. Neither city, county, 
state nor federal enforcement officials 
had made or were making any serious 
effort to interfere with the illegal traffic. 
I found that the outlaw breweries were, 
in most instances, in the hands of crim- 
inals and gun-men of the worst type. 
Beer was being manufactured at a cost 
of $3.00 to $4.00 per barrel and sold at 
$40.00, $50.00, and $60.00 per barrel. 
Profits ran into millions and enabled 
beer outlaws to corrupt enforcement 
officials, both federal and state. We 
immediately put the axe to the roots of 
the illegal industry by closing the brewer- 
ies and thus eliminating the profits and 
corruption fund in one operation. We 
closed 18 breweries in 12 months, more 
breweries than had been closed in the 
entire United States, outside of this 
district, under the Volstead act. We 
choked the sewers of Chicago, Hammond, 
Joliet, Ottawa, Peru, Chicago Heights, 
Aurora, Elgin and other cities with 
millions upon millions of dollars worth 
of beer and booze. We destroyed 
brewery machinery and equipment run- 
ning into the hundreds of thousands. 
We padlocked for a year more than 1,500 
separate buildings, of a value of more 
than 25 million dollars, from basement 
dives in the river wards to the six-story 
hotel in the Loop, and last but not least, 
we taught a flock of brewers how to brew 
perspiration behind prison bars. Many 
of them are still locked up, including 
Frank Lake and Terrance Druggan, 
who will not emerge into the sunshine 
until next September. Lake and Druggan 
owned several breweries in the Chicago 
district and constituted the head and 
front of the gun-men beer industry in 
that city. Through bribery and terror- 
ism, they were masters of all they sur- 
veyed. They had no respect for any law 
of God or man and so far as state courts 
were concerned, whether the charge was 
murder or beer smuggling, nothing ever 
happened to them. They are both now 
in the Cook County jail, sent there by 
a federal court, and in the meantime 
their breweries have been closed by the 
same judge who put the owners behind 
the bars. The destruction by sledge- 
hammer and torch of brewery equip- 
ment, and prison bars for the offender 
is the only language an outlaw brewer 
understands, and we have endeavored 
to approach his intellect in the only way 
it seems it can be made to register. 
The tenth and last brewery closed dur- 
ing the year 1924 was the Pilsen, one of 
the largest in the country, the president 
of which is an Official in Chicago. That 
case was bitterly contested. However, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed 
(Turn to page 96) 
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A Survey 


Before a modern manufacturer invests money in the 
making of an article of merchandise he hires experts 
to make a thorough survey of his market. He investi- 
gates the source of supply of raw material, the compet- 
ing lines and the marketing difficulties. 

A survey on a possible new toothbrush showed one 
objection to the brushes now on the market to be their 
lack of proper packing so they could be fingered by 
customers previous to purchase. Existing brushes 
were all made of the same bristles, offering no variety 
of stiffness, the handles were not the right shape, they 
could not be hung up to dry in the bath room and the 
bristles came out. You have in your bathroom one 
of the toothbrushes which overcame these difficulties. 
Had this manufacturer gone at his toothbrush making 
without a survey, he would not today sell the large- 
est toothbrush output in the world. 


Apply this same idea to the work of a Kiwanis club. 
A survey of the city should be made by a committee 
of business men who go at their work thoughtfully. 
What other organizations are working along similar 
lines to Krwanis? What are they doing? What is the 
city’s greatest need? Where is the greatest opportuni- 
ty for service? What organizations are duplicating 
on civic service? 

These and a dozen other questions which will present 
themselves during a systematic survey, are well worth 
answering if the club is to render the best possible 
service in its community. 

Too much Krwanits work is done on guess work or 
the impulse of the moment. Much of it duplicates the 
work of other organizations and some of it is wasted 
effort. 

A careful survey of local needs by a committee 
which takes its work seriously will enable any club to 
outline its local activities to a much better advantage 
so every dollar and every hour invested will be well 
spent and reap adequate reward. 


* 


Kiwanis is an irrigation ditch into which 
we put water, nota mill race out of which 
we get power or profit. 


* 
He Laughed 


He was a banker. The other fellows in his club 
said the only word he ever spoke was “‘No,”’ the result 
of many years in finance. He was taciturn and never 
smiled. Many had wondered just what there was in 
Kiwanis which appealed to him. 


At Christmas time he went with the others to dis- 





tribute presents to some underprivileged children in a 
hospital. Some of the fellows wore paper hats, there 
was a Santa Claus and all was merry as Christmas 
should be. Suddenly there boomed over the room a 
thunderous peal of hearty laughter. The other Krwan- 
IANS paused, amazed. He had laughed both loud and 


long. 
What was it? He answered for himself with a single 
question. ‘“‘Did you hear that kiddie laugh?’’ He 


pointed at a crippled child shrieking with joy over the 
antics of a toy bear which had been given him. 

Oh, rippling river of laughter! The boundary line 
between men and beasts; every wavelet on its surface 
drowns some mocking fiend of care! Oh, laughter of 
little children! A roselipped daughter of joy with 
dimples enough in its cheeks to bring responsive 
laughter from the veriest gargoyle! 


Truly it is better to give than to receive and Joaquin 
Miller was right when he wrote of the philanthropist: 


“And wisest is he in this whole wide land 
Of hoarding till bent and gray; 

For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away.” 


* 


“Experience shows that there is a_ vast 
difference between devoutness and good- 
ness.’ —Pascal. 


* 


St. Paul Convention 


All members who have attended an International 
Convention from that time forth have been enthusiastic 
KIwaNIANs. There is no better Kiwanis revival 
meeting than an International Convention. 


Few men ever attend one who do not at every oppor- 
tunity go to others. No club can do more for itself than 
to boost attendance on International Conventions. 


St. Paul is to be no exception to this rule of a “‘better 
convention every year.’ In some respects it will be 
exceptional. As each succeeding year points out to the 
convention committee possible weak points and un- 
questionably strong points, these features are minim- 
ized or emphasized. 


St. Paul convention will be the best Kiwanis con- 
vention ever held. This statement carries no slightest 
criticism of any previous convention or convention 
city. It is merely experience, which enables the 
committees to make each convention better than all of 
those which preceded it. 


The St. Paul club has left nothing undone to make 
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the meeting a happy one in entertainment and a 
profitable one in Krwanis inspiration and education. 

“On to St. Paul’ clubs are being formed in hundreds 
of clubs. It is not too late to start one in your club 
now. The north and east have wonderful opportunities 
by going by way of the Great Lakes, the south will 
pour its hundreds through Chicago with a chance to 
visit International Headquarters enroute, and the west 
with its stops at Yellowstone and the other national 
parks, make St. Paul a strategetic point for a con- 
vention. 

The lakes and beauties of Minnesota offer allure- 
ments to the fisherman and nature lover surpassed by 
no state in the Union. St. Paul offers a royal welcome 
at the end of a wonderful trip for any KrwaNIan. 


% 


Tricks and knavery are the practice of fools 
that have not wit enough to be honest. 
—Ben Franklin. 


* 


Attendance 


That regular attendance is a necessity to the well 
being of a club is demonstrated by the almost invari- 
able law that to miss a given number of meetings is to 
lose membership. 

Most clubs are proud of their attendance records. 
When the members of these clubs visit other Krwanis 
clubs they are entitled to their attendance records at 
home. 

There has been complaint that the clubs visited have 
not always notified the home club that a visiting 
KIWANIAN was present. This difficulty can easily 
be avoided if each club will stock some of the cards 
furnished for this purpose by International. The card 
acts as an identification tag while the visitor is at the 
meeting and as a notice to his home club after he has 
gone. 

Clubs should look over the list of supplies provided 
for their convenience sold on a non-profit basis by 
International. 


*K 


A man who is his own ideal hasn't much to 
look up to. 


* 
Fights 


No Krwants club has any place in any fight, civic, 
religious or political. Progress is never made by com- 
bativeness, hate or suspicion. These are the state 
settings for retrogression, slipping back and standing 
still. 

People must be well disposed to an idea before they 
will accept it and let it bear fruit in community better- 
ment. Improvement must take place by consent and 
not by force. To move upward and onward, men must 
see eye to eye, believe in common, work together in 
good faith and loyalty to a given end. 

Before we could have a war, there had to be active 
propaganda of hate and suspicion to stir men to a 
sense of wrong. This work was done all too well. 
The aftermath of war is the crop we reap from this 
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Until we can undo what the propagan- 


propaganda. 
It is 


dists have done, we will make small progress. 
easier to kindle a flame than to extinguish it. 

All advances towards peace and prosperity are made 
through good will and kindliness. Love is the next 
best thing to life. Love of family first and then, in 
gradually widening circles, love between neighbors, 
fellow townsmen, love of country and love of conti- 
nent. 

Hate reacts on the hater, limiting and binding him. 
No man can keep civic step with a man he hates. 

The faculties of a man or a nation can only be set 
free to function for good when they have been freed 
from hate and suspicion. 

To progress, K1wANts must be educational in charac- 
ter. It must be peaceful in its efforts and enlightening 
in its work. Leave the fights to other organizations 
and let us act by teaching love and neighborliness. 


#K 


Does Kiwanis mean an opportunity for 
other folks to be nice to you or an oppor- 
tunity for you to be nice to other folks? 
Your answer to that question qualifies your 
Kiwanis spirit. 


aS 


New Citizens 


How many men in your city were made citizens last 
year? What, in your city, is the ratio of foreign born 
residents who intend to become citizens? How many 
foreign born residents of your city send every surplus 
cent of their earnings ‘‘back home’’ where they expect 
to go when they have accumulated enough to live on? 

These are important questions to every town on this 
continent. Many Kiwanis clubs in both Canada and 
the United States take this matter seriously and 
arrange a celebration on the day when aliens take 
out their final citizenship papers. 

In both countries many patriotic societies do some 
of this work. KrwaNrANs can perform few greater 
civic duties than to make these newly made citizens 
welcome and impress them with the privileges and 
advantages of being citizens. 

The methods may be as various as the Krwanis clubs 
participating. In some cities there have been public 
celebrations with the new citizens on the platform. 
The Constitution or its Canadian equivalent has been 
read and flags presented. 

In one small city, because on one occasion only a 
single humble Italian fruit seller was made a citizen, 
there was no public demonstration. But within two 
weeks, each of the seventy-five Krwantans of that town 
stopped at his little store and congratulated him while 
a woman’s patriotic organization did the same for his 
wife who lived in rooms over the store. His reaction 
was expressed by building a bungalow in the suburbs, 
erecting a new store building on the old site and doing 
all in his power to live up to the new honor which 
had been conferred on him. 

The Kiwanis club which appoints a citizenship 
committee to look up the date and number of new 
citizens to be made by the local courts and to begin 
and finish the work of Canadianization or Americaniza- 
tion is doing true Krwants work. Let us not allow our 
new fellow citizens to slump back into their particular 
Ghetto and read only their own foreign language 
newspapers and never become really of us. 
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Tax-Exempt Bugaboo is Real 


Editor The KIWANIS Magazine: 
YSELF and others here were 
M much impressed with the article 
published on page 549 of your 
December issue, entitled ‘‘The Bugaboo 
of the Tax-Exempts”’ by Harold S. Butt- 
enheim, of New York, editor, The Amer- 
ican City Magazine. 

Inasmuch as I have recently published 
a number of articles covering this subject, 
I have been asked to write a reply to Mr. 
Buttenheim, for indeed the subject is one 
of vital and far-reaching importance and 
an open discussion of its various phases 
can do no harm. 

Mr. Buttenheim concedes two points 
of controversy, i. e.: 

1. That existence of tax-exempt secur- 
ities enables some persons to pay a 
smaller income tax than they would pay 
otherwise; and 

2. With the continuance of the tax- 
exempt privilege, state and municipal 
borrowings will, in some cases, be larger 
than they would be otherwise. 


Neither of these statements cover the 
phase which most appeals to the rural 
residents, of which the writer is one; nor 
do they, in the opinion of the writer, 
bring out the greatest evil or the most 
dire results of the present system. 


As I see this problem in its workings in 
the rural sections, it is at least morally 
a contravention of the very essence of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
in that it permits the larger tax-levying 
units to create debts which must in part 
be paid by the tax-payers of other units 
who have had no voice in the creation of 
the debt, nor are they in a position to 
receive any of the benefits accruing from 
a major portion of the state and munici- 
pal improvements constructed from the 
funds secured. 


If this is not ‘‘Taxation Without 
Representation,’’ then we would very 
much appreciate having Mr. Butten- 
heim define it for us. Particularly is 
this contention true in the matter of 
government, state and municipal utilities, 
which are of course tax-exempt, as are the 
securities issued for their construction. 
People residing remote from where these 
utilities are operated can in no possible 
way share in the reduced charges for the 
service—permissible because of the tax- 
exemption, but they surely do share in 
making up the deficit because this pro- 
perty has been removed from the tax 
rolls. 

In a recent article, I cited as an illus- 
tration the fact that in my own city, 
which operates a municipal-owned water, 


light and power plant, and of which I am 
a patron; that after I had paid my month- 
ly bills at the City Clerk’s office, I then 
went to the County Treasurer’s office 
and paid $4 additional on an assessed 
property valuation of $4,000 because the 
city had failed to pay the $10,000 taxes 
on its plant which would have been paid 
had the institution been privately owned. 


Assuming that I had no complaint, 
except in the manner of payment, 
how would Mr. Buttenheim justify a 
tax-levy, however small, on a taxpayer 
residing fifty miles from this, the county 
seat, and who could not share in any 
manner in the service? What is true of 
the tax-exemption on the real property 
of this public utility, is certainly true 
of the $275,000 bond issue outstanding 
which has been used in the construction 
of this and other municipal-owned pro- 
perty. Both occupy the same relative 
position in that they must be paid for 
(in part) by people who have had no 
voice in the creation of the debt. 











The Last Analysis 
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The major portion of Mr. Buttenheim’s 
argument follows the sub-head, ‘Shall 
We Attain Justice By Handicapping 
Progress?”’ In this he argues that ‘‘Pro- 
gress’’ is defined by the amount of public 
improvements constructed by munici- 
palities, school districts, ete. However, 
the writer feels that this definition is 
responsible for present economic and 
financial conditions where both real and 
personal property is being confiscated 
for taxes, and which is fast forcing the 
agricultural sections of Minnesota at 
least into a system of tenantry similar 
to that of Great Britain. 

It is this condition, and my familiarity 
with it, which suggested the title to this 
article: “The Tax-Exempt Bugaboo is 
Real.’”’ I concede that my viewpoint is 
one of the ‘‘country,’’ as I assume that 
Mr. Buttenheim’s is one of the “city.” 
Both of us no doubt are affected by 
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“local color,’’ and the probabilities are 
that Mr. Buttenehim has about as little 
knowledge of conditions in say Northern 
Minnesota, as I have about the nation’s 
metropolis—New York, a place I have 
never visited. 


It is claimed by well-advised bankers 
and financiers that one of the reasons 
for the establishment of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bank, and the enactment of a 
state-loaning agency in Minnesota known 
as the Rural Credits Act, were both due 
to the fact that investors were putting 
their money into tax-exempt securities 
and not into farm mortgages. It is 
admitted by all well-advised people in 
the rural sections that a very large por- 
tion of the federal and state farm loans 
already made will never be redeemed and 
that within the next quarter of a century 
both the state and nation will have thou- 
sands of acres of tillable farm land on 
their hands which must either be re-sold 
at a price sufficient to cover the invest- 
ment, costs of foreclosure, administration, 
ete., or leased out on a rental basis if 
any revenue at all is to be secured. Is 
not this the tenantry system to which F 
refer, and does Mr. Buttenheim define 
this as ‘‘Progress?’’ 


It is also conceded by those in a posi- 
tion to know that approximately one- 
half the visible wealth of the nation is 
tax-exempt in some form or another. 
Are we making ‘“‘progress’”’ when we 
force the remaining half to carry the 
entire tax burden, which, after all, is but, 
the cost of operating the government? 


The point Iam trying to make is that 
the system of tax-exemption whether 
applied to securities, public utilities, 
schools, churches, public buildings or 
what not, is a pernicious fallacy for it 
simply augments our indirect tax and 
does not in any sense mean “economy” 
or “progress” in the slightest degree. 


In my own county of Becker (Minne- 
sota) there are 175 separate and distinct 
tax-levying bodies, each working inde- 
pendently of the other and each (under 
the present system) creating indebted- 
ness which over-laps into the other units. 
These tax-levying units are as follows: 
132 school districts, 36 townships, 6 
cities and villages, 1 county board. I 
contend that the law ought to be so 
changed that any unit creating an in- 
debtedness should be forced to pay it 
wholly and not be permitted to mortgage 
the property of those who have had no 
representation in the creation of the 
debt. 

Mr. Buttenheim’s article rather con- 
centrated on the connection between 
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The Child Shall Have the Right of 
Way 


By George J. Fisher, M. D., New York City 


HE present era belongs to the 
child 

Many centuries in the past 
have been devoted to the 
liberation of man; the period just passed 
marked the larger freedom of woman; 
now, the greatest hope for the race lies 
in the freeing of childhood through the 
exact understanding and proper direction 
of child life. 

The child shall have the right of way. 

“What the best and wisest parent 
wants for his own child, that must the 
community want for all its children.”’ 

The problems of the promotion of the 
education of childhood are before all of 
us. We are beginning to realize that 
progress in race culture depends on the 
physical, intellectual, and moral develop- 
ment of our children. 

The appreciation of these facts has 
stimulated the study of child life during 
the last ten or fifteen years by thousands 
f men and women throughout the 
world. The problems of the well-being, 
the care and education of children are 
under investigation and study. Every 
parent charged with the care and the 
vulture of childhood and youth, has the 
responsibility of becoming acquainted 
with the reliable and practical conclu- 
sions of these studies, so that better 
understanding of our children may result. 

The first public contribution of the 
Children’s Foundation, The Child: His 
Nature and His Needs, which has recently 
been issued, is the most satisfying col- 
lection of helpful material on the prob- 
lems of children, and their solution which 
has so far appeared. It has been espe- 
cially prepared for the business man and 
the parent, in a digested form, so that 
the whole range of the development 
and training of children is presented in 
a single volume. The book is written 
in a style which is readily understandable 
by the reader who lacks technical fa- 
miliarity with the problems treated. Its 
thorough and classified bibliography is 
a most valuable feature as a guide to 
further study. To the father or mother, 
this comprehensive and stimulating sur- 
vey, if read, will furnish an accurate 
knowledge based on scientific study of 
how to deal with almost every problem 
you encounter with your children. 

The list of the sixteen eminent spe- 
cialists who have contributed to this 
study, guarantees the reliability of the 
facts and methods suggested in the 
volume. Among the sections of particular 
interest to KiwaNntans are those on the 
New Objectives, Health Programs, and 
Equipment of our public schools, by 
Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin; Character and 
Its Development, by Henry Neumann 
of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture; Nervous and Mental Hygiene 
Among Children by William A. White, 





Superintendent St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. The Problems and 
Care of Such Defects as Hearing and 
Vision by Professor C. E. A. Winslow, 
Yale Medical School. 

It is difficult to decide which con- 
tributions are most interesting. Here 
are several others of unusual value: 
Professor Mary T. Whitley, of Columbia 
University on The Child’s Instincts 
and Impulses, and The Active Nature 
and Needs of Childhood; The Develop- 
ment of the Intellect in Childhood and 
Youth, by Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, 
Professor of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity; The Social Traits of Childhood 
and Youth, by Dr. Frederick E. Bolton 
of the University of Washington; Dr. 
William hk. P. Emerson of Tufts Medical 
College on The Relation of Nutrition 
to Mental Development; The Treatment 
and Prevention of Delinquency by Dr. 
William Healy, Director of the Judge 
Baker Foundation, Boston; The Care of 
Intellectually Inferior Children, by Pro- 
fessor Arnold Gesell, Yale Graduate 
School; Provisions for Intellectually Su- 
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God’s Gift to Me 


I gazed in awe upon a mite, 
A Spirit resting after flight 
From Heav’nly to material home, 
God's gift to me, to me alone. 


What is there here to strip so bare 
Man’s Soul, base, mean or Godly fair, 
To part the veil "twix Heav’n and earth 
Is it then his own Soul’s birth? 


God gave me answer through my child, 
I touched her hand, the Angels smiled. 
She clung to me and there was wrought 
Exquisite answer to my thought. 


Oh Father help me through my life, 
Together always in the strife. 

In boundless faith I cling to Thee, . 
Protect, encourage, love Thou me. 


God grant me grace that 1 may care 

For this Thy child, Oh priv’lege rare. 

May love from my heart overflow 

To all Thy children here below. 
—{Grady, Duluth. 


perior Children, by Leta S. Holling- 
worth, Columbia University; and The 
Problems of the Adolescent Period, by 
Dr. Winfield Scott Hall, Northwestern 
University Medical School. 


The profession of parenthood carries 
with it high privileges and deep joys, 
but it entails grave responsibilities and 
unnumbered perplexities. The value 
of this volume to our generation will be 
determined by its widespread study and 
understanding, by parents. It will also 
be very valuable to teachers. The 
specialists who have contributed have 
rendered a monumental service to parents 
through their answers to such questions 
as these: 


“Why doesn’t my child grow as he 
should?”’ ‘‘Why doesn’t he finish the 
tasks I give him?’’ “Why does he have 
such a temper?”’ “What makes him dis- 
like his school?” “How can I encourage 
my child to obey?” “How can I get him 
to eat what is good for him?” ‘Why is 
he so bright in some things and so dull 
in others?’ “Why is one child so selfish 
and others so generous?”’ ‘How can | 
help my boy to choose his life work?” 
“How should I answer my child’s ques- 
tions about sex matters?” “How can I 
provide clean amusement for my child?’’ 
“What part do I have in shaping my 
child’s character?’’ 


The volume represents exceptional 
book-making skill with its readable page 
and side headings. It is fully illustrated 
and has over five hundred pages. If 
sold, it would cost at least $5.00, but 
through the Trustees of the Children's 
Foundation, funds have been made 
available, whereby this unusual volume, 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs, 
can be secured by anyone within the 
United States upon the subscription of 
one dollar to the Publication Fund of the 
Children’s Foundation, Valparaiso, In- 
diana, for each volume desired. Outside 
the United States, it will be delivered for a 
subscription of $1.50 per volume. The 
Children’s Foundation is making a real 
contribution to the cause of childhood 
by making this handsome volume avail- 
able on these terms. 


The Children’s Foundation has for its 
object, the study of the child and the 
dissemination of knowledge promotive 
of the well-being of children. It came 
into existence at Valparaiso, Indiana, 
late in 1921 when a charter was granted 
to it by the State of Indiana, as a cor- 
poration not for profit, and a gift was 
made available to its Trustees for effect- 
ing its organization and_ developing its 
program of work. 


The importance of this extraordinarily 
valuable volume to every home can not 
be over-estimated. Its reliability, its 
simple style, its authoritative informa- 
tion, its attractiveness, recommend it 
universally to parents and all those havy- 
ing to do with educational problems. 


All interested in the welfare of our 
Nation through a better childhood, will 
be grateful to the Children’s Foundation 
for this contribution to the solution of 
the problems of parents through the 
better understanding of their children. 
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‘Things of today? 


a. held trustees’ meetings 
during the past month. Mich- 
igan, on January 5th, held what 
it considers probably its most successful 
district trustees’ meeting. One interest- 
ing fact brought to light was that the 
district has chartered the steamer ‘*‘Ha- 
monic”’ to carry representatives to the 
Saint Paul convention. It is expected that 
at least 250 reservations will be used by 
the Michigan district and neighboring 
districts. South Carolina has asked for 
130 reservations on this boat. Governor 
Pieard has laid 
down a program of 
inter-club meet- 
ings whereby every 
lieutenant govern- 
or holds one inter-club meeting in his area 
every three months. Inaddition, acupisto 
be started at a certain point in the district 
tobecarriedfromoneclubtoanother. An 
interesting feature is that on the occasion 
of each meeting, the cup is to be passed 
around and each KrwantraAn_ present 
touches the cup. At the end of the year, 
the cup on arriving at the last elub, will 
have been in the hands of every Kit- 
WANIAN in the Michigan district. 





Michigan Holds 
Successful District 
Trustees’ Meeting 


A new committee, known as the Com- 
mittee on Conservation, reported that a 
great amount of work had been done in 
spreading information regarding re- 
forestation. All clubs are expected to 
encourage the passage of certain bills 
which will permit reforestation at a 
more rapid rate than at present. 

The California-Nevada district is hap- 
py to announce that a new club has been 
completed at El] Centro, California. The 
president is R. Y. Watson, the district 
trustee, Lael C. Lee, and the secretary, 
R. O. Clemons. 


One of the interesting features of the 
California district 
convention held 
in November was 
the breakfast ses- 
sions. <A _ confer- 
ence of each of three groups (district 
trustees, presidents and secretaries) was 
held, at which time various problems 
were discussed. All but one club was 
represented at the convention, and only a 
serious illness prevented representation 
from that club. A fine record for a dis- 
trict with 58 clubs. 


California Adds A 
New Club to Its 
Family 


Of vital interest to the people of West 
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Deeds which are a harvest to eternity!” 


Virginia is the road building: program 
which is being supported by the Kiwanis 
clubs in that district. At the recent con- 
vention of representatives of the Good 
Roads Committee of the Kiwanis clubs, 
a resolution was approved favoring the 

immediate author- 
Good Roads A ization of the issue 
Vital Interest to of the remaining 
West Virginia $20,000,000 of the 

original road bond’ 
issue, in order that the work of con- 
necting up the entire state with a system 
of good roads may be earried on without 
interruption and completed at the earliest 
possible date. The Committee adopted a 
resolution for submission to the legis- 
lature, increasing the tax on gasoline 
from the present rate of two cents a 
gallon to three cents, thereby providing 
the funds necessary to meet the interest 
and sinking fund without direet taxation. 

During November, charters were pre- 
sented to three clubs, Pennsboro, Prince- 
ton and Northfork. Twenty-eight clubs 
now comprise the district. 

Here is a record any lieutenant-gov- 
ernor would be proud to have! Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Arnold Rippe of the New 
Jersey district has, during 1924, made 














These hospitable Kiwanians from Jacksonville, Illinois, provided milk (and served it themselves!) to children en route to Lincoln's tomb. 
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sixty-three visits to the clubs in the dis- 
trict, most of them being charter nights 
or special occasions. 

Several clubs in New Jersey are actively 
pushing better roads projects. The Asbury 
Park club sent a strong committee to 
Trenton to appear before the State High- 
way Commission to urge the completion 
of the Lakewood-Atlantie City road. The 
club in Atlantic City proposed the paving 
of the New York to Shore Route and in- 
terested several Kiwanis clubs in south- 
ern New Jersey, who also appeared before 
the State Highway Commission. Many of 
the clubs have been holding inter-city 
meetings. 


One of the recommendations made to 
the Krwanians assembled at Denver — 
support of the safety movement is com- 

manding the atten- 
New Jersey tion of New Jersey 
Sponsoring Safety Kiwanians. Safe- 
Movement ty Councils have 

been established in 
the larger cities and the clubs are looking 
upon this as a great opportunity to make 
safer communities and better places in 
which to live. 


Outstanding among the clubs in the 
Kentucky-Tennessee district is the work 
with under-privileged children. The 

Jenkins, Kentucky, 
Under-privileged club has done very 
Child A Major commendable work 
Interest In in raising money 
Kentucky-Tenn. for the Kentucky 

Children’s Home 
Society, and in assisting the Child’s 
Bureau of the State Board of Health in 
the examination of children of pre-school 
age. Kiwantans of the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, club built a dam to form a swim- 
ming pool for children of the Health 
Camp. The Under-privileged Child Com- 
mittee of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, has 
functioned in a most constructive way in 
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Surveying the situation for a children’s skating pond in which Kiwanians 
from Libertyville, Illinois, are interested. 


maintaining a mission school in the fac- 
tory district for under-privileged children. 


Every club in the Missour-Kansas 
district has pledged its whole-hearted co- 
peration to its new member, Galena, 
Kansas. 

One of the many 
active clubs in the 
district, Fredonia, 
Kansas, has been 
doing rather unique things. They in- 
stalled radio service at the Tourist Camp, 
furnished all farmers on telephone lines 
with weather reports each day, entertained 
teachers from all schools in the county 
at dinner, and during Fire Prevention 
Week, had speakers at all schools and 


Galena Welcomed 
to Missouri- 
Kansas 








Looks like they had a ae aod good time! The Kiwanis Club of Athens, Ten- 
nessee, added to its under-p 








vileged child fund by staging a minstrel show. 


theatres and by!radio. Horton, Kansas, 
hadfa most unusual meeting at which it 
entertained 21 local Rock Island shop 
foremen. 


Three new clubs have been chartered in 
the Capital district. On November 28th, 
the charter of the 
Capital District Manassas, Virginia, 
Friendship Cup A_ club was presented 
Veteran Traveller by Lieutenant-gov- 
ernor Towner. On 
December 9th, District Secretary Turner 
presented Crewe, Virginia, withits charter 
at a dinner attended by about 125 people. 
Hopewell, Virginia, is another club recent- 
ly chartered which bids fair to be a live 
unit in the Kiwanis family. 


The district loving cup has completed 
the rounds of all clubs in the first and 
second zones and has been returned to 
the Washington club. This traveling 
Friendship Cup has visited nearly half 
the clubs in the district and has furnished 
the incentive for many splendid inter- 
club meetings. On December 11th, it was 
taken to Roanoke, there to begin its 
journey to the clubs of the third zone. 


The Mid-winter District Trustees’ 
Conference of the Pacific-Northwest dis- 
trict was held in Tacoma on January 17th. 

The new district 
Spokane and officers were in- 
Vancouver Hold stalled by Interna- 
Installation tional Trustee 
Meetings George Snell of Bil- 

lings. District 
Governor Neal gave an interesting report 
of the Governors’ Conference held during 
the International Council in Chicago. 
There was a larger attendance than usual 
at this trustees’ conference. 


Outstanding installation meetings were 
held in Spokane and Vancouver during 
January. District Governor Neal gave 
the principal address on both occasions. 
At the banquet given in Spokane, present 
and past district governors and district 
secretaries were present. 
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CLEVER KIWANIANS 
CONTRIBUTE 











The Helping Hand 


Down in the rubbish and the dirt 
Beneath a fallen stoop, 

I found a vine so bruised and hurt, 
In tangled snarl and loop; 

I spread it where the sun’s bright ray 
Might warm its withered length, 

To kiss its pain and grief away 
And nourish back its strength. 


’"Twas but a fleeting moment’s thought 
A pastime’s listless whim, 

A simple deed with patience fraught, 
And soon to memory dim; 

But now a green and spreading bower 
Enfolds me with its shade, 

And bids me sip from out its flower 
The friendship there I made. 


I found a soul along the way 
That withered was with woe, 
Amid the rubbish and decay, 
Beyond the sunlight glow— 
And gently there with scarce a pause 
I reached and took its hand, 
To help it climb to where I was 
And bid it by me stand. 


’Twas a little thing for me to do 
A soon forgotten act, 
That day by day has come to you, 
And everyone in fact; 
But O, the joy as on you go 
To find that at the end 
Through little deeds your way may know 
The welcome of a friend. 
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Gittin’ Things Together 


See some fellers doin’ things, 
Workin’ wires and pullin’ strings, 
Doin’ a little here and there 
Nigh and yon and everywhere; 
Not a makin’ no headway 

As they work from day to day, 
Not completin’ what they start, 
Doin’ everything in part; 
Makes me think of our old hen, 
Yes Sir; she was like some men; 
Couldn’t keep her in a coop 

T’ want no use to shut her up, 








A “Hoosier’’ from California is 
“Bill” Hill, known to radio fans 
the country over as “The Old 
Home Poet.’’ Krwanian Hill is 
the author of a volume of verse 
and the creator of “‘Hoosier Hy” 
who reports the happenings of 
Kiwanis for the O. K. news. Bill 
was born on a farm near Rock- 
ville, Indiana, but migrated to 
sunny California. He is a charter 


member of the Krwants Club of 
Oakland and is serving his fourth 
year as editor of the club publica- 
tion, the ““O. K. News.” 











Will R. Hill 




















She'd jest squawk and squirm and pry 
Off the slats and out she'd fly 
Layin’ eggs around the place 
Till she turned black in the face, 
Well they wa’nt no harm in that 
Thought she knew what she was at, 
And the neighbors had to say 

She wa’nt lazy anyway; 

But it’s sad to have to tell 

That there fin’aly come a spell, 
Like the spell some chickens get, 
Took a notion for to set, 

Found her eggs was scattered so 
And she had so far to go, 

That in lookin’ for them eggs 

Got a cramp in both her legs 
And couldn’t set; Yes, our old hen 
Jest exactly like some men. 
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He Ain’t Heavy; He’s My 
Brother 


Mister, what ye lookin’ at? 
Think I’m tired and all of that? 
Can’t ye see the stones is goin’ to’ hurt 
his feet? 
He’s barefooted, I got shoes, 
And it’s hotter than the deuce 
For him if he has to walk along the street. 
Makes no diff’rence ’bout the weather, 
Me and him must go together, 
And he knows I ain’t a-gin’ t’ drop him 
nuther. 
When I get there he will be 
Standing’ long the side of me. 
Ah, no, mister, he ain’t heavy; he’s my 
brother. 


Let ye take him for a while? 
Why, it’s only half a mile 
Till we get to where the grass is soft and 
green. 
Then you ought to see him run, 
Gee, we'll have a lot of fun, 
Me and him, the bestest time ye ever seen. 
I am big and tall and strong 
And I like to have him ’long, 
’T won't be long that I will have to pack 
him nuther, 
’Cause some day he’s going to grow, 
Then we won’t go half so slow. 
Ah, no, mister, he ain’t heavy; he’s my 
brother. 


Maybe I could get there quicker 
If I just would let him flicker 
And would set him down and leave him 
here behind; 
But he needs me, I ain’t goin’ 
T’ run away ’cause he is growin’ 
And’ll hold me back. No, sir, I ain't 
that kind; 
It’s a lot of fun to hold him 
On my back, and once I’ve told him 
I would take him, why, I will somehow 
or t other; 
See, he’s laughin’, not a-cryin’, 
And I ain’t a half a-tryin’. 
Go on, mister, he ain’t heavy; he’s my 
brother. 











WHAT THE 
CLUBS ARE DOING 














‘It isn’t the job you intend to do, 


That puts you right on the ledger sheet; 


WILKES-BARKE, PA. Under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis club a play was 
staged entitled ‘Why The Chimes Rang’”’ 
for the children of the St. Stephens 
Parish for the Friendless. This was a 
very unusual play as it amused the friend- 
less children and it also gave them firm 
food for thought. In addition to the 
play and dinner, the children were pre- 
sented with toys. 


STATESVILLE, N.C. On Christmas 
morning the entire membership of the 
elub took part in the distribution of 
well-filled Christmas baskets to some 
one hundred and twenty children who 
would otherwise have been overlooked 
by Santa Claus. These KiwaANnIANns 
also assisted a needy family and are tak- 
ing an active interest in a crippled girl. 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. In eonnection 
with the International policy of helping 
the under-privileged child, the Ocean 
City Kiwanis club has been given the 
opportunity to do some real service as 
the result of an unfortunate accident 
which occurred at the annual city cele- 
bration sponsored by the Young Men’s 
Progressive League. The judges’ 
stand collapsed, injuring an eleven year 
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Or the labor you’ve just begun, 


It’s the work you’ ve really done.’’ 


old boy who had crawled beneath to 
see the show. A fund was raised by the 
League to which the members of the 
Kiwanis club contributed largely, for 
the benefit of the child’s destitute mother, 
but the outstanding feature was the 
assistance of Dr. William J. Carrington, 
governor of the New Jersey district, 
who happened to be on the consulting 
staff of the hospital to which the injured 
lad was brought. With his characteristic 
Krwanls energy and efficiency, he imme- 
diately took hold of the case, with the 
result that the boy, instead of having 
to lie in a plaster cast in the Atlantic 
City Hospital for half a year longer, 
as was first supposed, was permitted to 
be brought back to Ocean City to re- 
cuperate. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. In an 
endeavor to alleviate the sufferings of 
crippled children the Kiwanis Club 
of Fredericksburg spent $1,000 for 
crippled children and raised $3,000 for 
the purchase and equipment of a public 
playground. 


ROGERS PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
One of the first noteworthy accom- 
plishments of the club was the planting 





of a beautiful Globe Elm tree on Sheridan 
Road overlooking Lake Michigan in 
honor of the boys who gave their lives 
during the World War. This marked 
the beginning of the planting of hundreds 
of trees along the highway between Chi- 
eago and Milwaukee. Other projects 
in which the Rogers Park elub has been 
engaged are the financing of the Boy 
Seouts, contribution to the Kiwanis 
Milk Fund, the widening and lighting 
of Sheridan Road, and the establish- 
ment of ‘‘No Parking’ zones at street 
corners, intersections and at loading 
and unloading places so that people may 
safely alight from ears at all times. The 
latest accomplishment has been the fur- 
nishing of a room at the Rogers Park 
Hospital. This room is equipped with 
the most modern hospital furnishings 
and comforts and is known as the Rogers 
Park Kiwanis room. It is maintained 
by the club for worthy charity cases in 
and around Rogers Park. It is for such 
purposes that the Gypsy Frolic was given, 
the entire profit being placed in the 
charity fund. 


EL RENO, OKLA. The active inter- 


est of the Kiwanis Club of El Reno in 
civic matters is evidenced by the many 








One can scarcely believe that this beautiful spot was once an eyesore to Bartlesville’s best residential section. ‘‘Kiwanis Park’’ was 
sponsored and built by the Kiwanis Club of Sartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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activities it reports. The members 
raised $1,401 to maintain a public health 
nurse, fostered a movement to secure one 
or more additional cotton gins for El 
Reno, and assisted other organizations 
in putting over the Red Cross drive, 
turning in more than one-third of the 
entire amount raised. 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH. During the 
past year a number of Pig Clubs have 
been organized among the farmer boys 
of the community. These clubs are 
now working on a three-year program 
for hog raising. 


DEVILS LAKE, N. D. A dog derby 
for the boys of the town was sponsored 
by Devils Lake Kirwanians. The first 
derby was staged two years ago and 
proved so popular that the practice has 
been continued. Prizes were offered by 
KIWANIANS. 


LANCASTER, WIS. Members of the 
new club at Lancaster should be proud 
of their club record for the first six 
months of its existence. A father and 
son’s meeting was first held by the club 
in order to get acquainted with the boys 
of the community, a play-ground was 
established with a director in charge, a 
Boy Seout troop was sponsored, a fine 
skating rink built, which is maintained 
by the club, and an active part taken 
in the Fair. In co-operation with a 
neighboring Krwanis club, a highway 
program was mapped out and presented 
to the County Board. The adoption 
of this plan assured the county a com- 
plete system of “‘all weather’’ roads by 
means of which Grant County will be 
out of mud within the next three years. 


PRINCE ALBERT, SASK., CAN. 
The Pierrot Concert Company which 
consists of members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Prince Albert has brought the 
elub to the attention of many outlying 
communities. By giving various unique 
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GREENVILLE, PA. Half of the ex- 
penses for conducting Boys’ Week in the 
community were paid by the Greenville 
club. Contributed toward the Boy Scout 
fund and purchased a dozen Kiwanis 
road signs for the roads leading into 
Greenville. 


A room in the Rogers Park 
po to completely equipped with 
modern hospital furnishings and 
comforts. Below, the Rogers Park 
Hospital. The Kiwanis Club of 
Rogers Park (Chicago), Illinois, is 
maintaining the Kiwanis room for 
worthy charity cases in and around 
Rogers Park. 
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entertainments, this troupe has been in- 
strumental in removing the barriers 
which existed between city and country 
and generally disseminating Kiwanis 
idealism. They furnish their own spot- 
lights, curtain, front lights, and orchestra 
and have been of valuable aid to other 
civie organizations. 


ELKHART, IND. One hundred and 
three boys and girls, a veritable con- 
course of American children from parents 
of many nations, were guests of the 
Kiwanis club at their annual Christmas 
party. These Krwantans have taken 
an active interest in the Boy Seouts and 
have pledged $3,000 to the Riley Me- 
morial Hospital. 


MARION, VIRGINIA. Kiwantans 
at Marion bought uniforms for a newly 
organized band, contributed toward the 
Children’s Home Society. of~— Virginia, 


appropriated a sum of money toward the 
employment of a Christian worker among 
inmates and employes of the South- 
western State Hospital and are continuing 
their active work among crippled chil- 
dren. 


SALEM, VA. Hundreds of people 
from every direction thronged into 
Salem to help that town celebrate the 
inauguration of its new White Way. 
The unremitting efforts of the Krwanis 
club accomplished this improvement. 
The White Way now floods Main Street 
with its bright lights, transforming it 
from a small town highway with a crooked 
line of lights strung over the city, to 
a city thoroughfare of much beauty. 
The successful vote on a $225,000 bond 
issue for civic improvements, which the 
KIwaNiAns worked to put over, was 
applied towards the cost of the new 
lighting system. : 
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WILMINGTON, N. C. The Boys 
Brigade work was very successful during 
1924. This work is centered in a building 
which contains a gymnasium, bowling 
alley and rooms for games and meetings, 
all of which is under the control of the 
club. An idea of the extent of the work 
may be obtained from the large number 
of boys who were reached through the 
Boys Brigade work. The attendance in 
the physical training department was 
9,560. 2,801 boys took part in out-door 
activities such as football, basketball, 
field meets, hikes and games. Forty-five 
boys attended the first summer camp and 
plans are now being made to accom- 
modate 100 boys next summer. Meet- 
ings, socials, bible classes, Sunday boys’ 
meetings, banquets, and oyster roasts 
attracted 3,230 boys. These social activi- 
ties proved to be very profitable. The 
game rooms were quite a popular place, 
6,641 using them during the year. In 
addition, 841 boys used the bowling 
alley. In connection with this work, 
KIWANIANS visited sixty-two homes of the 
boys and made eleven visits to hospitals. 
Personal interviews with boys regarding 
their little troubles and difficulties were 
too many to mention. At least several 
hundred went to the club for advice 
and counsel. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. About 236,000 
tourists have been given service in one 
way or another by maintaining an ‘‘In- 
formation” booth for four months. In 
addition, the club enthusiastically en- 
dorsed project of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society to have the county provide a 
hospital to take care of cases in this 
section. 


Brrh! How'd you like to do this all 
year ‘round? Secretary of Kiwanis 
Club of Wabash, Indiana, dared his 
father-in-law who is 57 years old, to 
take a swim during every month of 
1924. Both men went in on New 
Year's, then on _ February 29th, 
(through 14inches of ice!) and through- 
out the year. Here they are taking 
their Christmas swim through five 
inches of ice. Try it! You won't 
catch cold. (Note that wedon’t claim 
the cold won't catch you.) 
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MANCHESTER, CONN. This young 
club has caught on to the real spirit 
of Krwanis—it is building! It held a 
show and raised a good sum of money to 
support an under-privileged child and 
placed 100 wunder-privileged children 
sent from New York in Manchester 
homes for two weeks. The club also 
took an active part in the campaign to 
raise $50,000 for a Memorial Hospital. 


BOWLING GREEN, OHIO. A clinic 
for crippled children was held by the 
Kiwanis club in conjunction with the 
County Health Board. Forty children 
from various parts of the country were 
brought to Bowling Green by members 
of the club, examined by doctors, fed 
and then taken to their homes. The 
club is contemplating following up these 
cases. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. This club 
is co-operating with other organizations 
of the city in forming a Community 
Chest for all city charities and welfare 
organizations. They are also supporting 
the idea of a Community Council which 
is composed of presidents of all civic 
and business clubs, the purpose of which 
is to facilitate the handling of all ques- 
tions affecting the community as a 
whole. 


INTERNATIONAL FALLS, MINN. 
Although this club has been in existence 
only several months, it has already con- 
tributed a substantial sum of money to 
the local charity society and is taking 
an active interest in the erection of a 
toboggan slide for the children of this 
city. 


GREENWOOD, S.C. Asa part of its 
under-privileged child program, the 
Greenwood club donated a sum of money 
toward purchasing braces for a crippled 
boy. as 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. In line 
with the International objective of 
assisting the under-privileged child, the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights is 
furnishing milk to under-nourished school 
children of the city. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. For the past 
three years, the club has been maintain- 
ing a full time defender for juvenile 
delinquents who appeared in behalf of 
wayward and friendless youths whenever 
the occasion arose. Since the office of 
the public defender was created, this 
man has attended daily sessions of the 
courts and defended 209 cases. However, 
the need for a defender has now lessened, 
and a committee of the Kiwanis club 
will look after the youthful offenders. 



































OKMULGEE, OKLA. A free clinic 
for under-privileged children of the 
city is receiving assistance from the 
Kiwanis Club of Okmulgee. The pro- 
posed plan to get a water supply for the 
city from deep fresh water wells is another 
activity in which the club is interested. 


BARRIE, ONT., CAN. The activi- 
ties of the Barrie club for the past year 
have been varied and extensive but it 
has been the club’s aim to keep three 
great activities constantly before the 
members: first, to engage actively in 
under-privileged child work, second, to 
foster a better relationship between the 
country people and the town folks, third, 
to sell Krwanis ideals to neighboring 
towns and to organize clubs as soon as 
they seemed ready for them. 
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Forest Park Dedicates 
World War Memorial 


On November 23rd, occurred the formal 
dedication of the Memorial which stands 
in the park adjoining the Village Hall 
of Forest Park, to those who gave their 
lives in the Great World War. The 
Memorial was sponsored and entirely 


Commander of the 
was represented at the dedication, 
also every Post of the American 
Legion. All civic organizations of 
Forest Park participated. The 
Proviso High School Band. of 
40 pieces furnished the music 
for the occasion. 











American Legion 
Every Kiwanis club in Cook County. 























World War Memorial erected by the Kiwanis Club of Forest Park, Illinois. 


financed by the Krwanis Club of Forest 
Park, Illinois. The eleven-ton boulder, 
in which is set a bronze tablet symboliz- 
ing the great sacrifice of the mother and 
her son in the World War, was brought 
to Forest Park from Wisconsin, and on 
account of its weight, required the per- 
mission of two Governors to be earried 
over the roads. All materials, work 
on the boulder and landscaping, were 
done by Kiwanrans. The landscape 
about the boulder, which rests on a con- 
erete foundation ten feet square, is an 
artistic natural setting. 

The dedication ceremonies were in 
charge of President Walter W. L. Meyer, 
who made the presentation talk. General 
George Bell, Jr., gave the official dedica- 
tion speech, his subject being ‘Soldiers 
of the World War.’’ American Legion 
Post 414 of Forest Park conducted the 
dedication ceremony according to its 
ritual. There were also present Chris- 
tian Abrahamson, sculptor, who was the 
guest of honor, Mayor H. Kaul of Forest 
Park and Mr. Howard T. Savage, State 


AUBURN-LEWISTOWN, ME. 
Eleven hundred dollars has been con- 
tributed by the Auburn-Lewistown Ki- 
wANIs club to the Central Maine General 
Hospital. This amount will be used 
as a foundation for a permanent fund to 
maintain three beds at that hospital. 


OTTAWA, ONT. Winter activities of 
the Kiwanis Boys’ Club are being 
conducted. Out of twenty-seven boys who 
were paroled to the club by the Juvenile 
Court, none have had to reappear in 
court for misconduct. A Kiwanis day 
nursery was installed during the annual 
fair, where trained nurses and assistants 
took care of about 2,000 young children 
left in their charge, and many other 
children who had been lost on the 
grounds. 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. Entirely 
through the efforts of the Kiwanis 
Club of Sacramento a Camp Fire Girls 
Lodge has been built. This lodge is 
situated on the east bank of the American 
River and consists of kitchen, assembly 
room, dormitory, dining room and also 


President Walter W. L. 


Meyer took charge of the dedication ceremony 


has facilities for shower baths. Most 
of the funds for the building of the 
lodge were raised through personal 
subseriptions by members of the elub. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. During the 
Christmas season, the Kirwantans of 
Cedar Rapids came to the rescue of 87 
needy families in their city—donating 
baskets plentifully filled. 


MARION, N. C. The Kiwanis 
Club of Marion was instrumental in 


securing a hospital for the city. An 
old hotel was secured and the whole 
interior of the building was thoroughly 
worked over and alterations were made 
to fit the building for hospital purposes. 
The establishment of this hospital fills 
a long felt need in the community. 


REYNOLDSVILLE, PA. Two chil- 
dren were sent to Pittsburgh for examina- 
tion and favorable reports returned. 
Kiwanis will sponsor these for treatment 
making a total of six children from 
Reynoldsville under treatment. A dance 
for the children’s fund netted $300. 
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~ Will You Help 
Your Town 
Get a Hotel? 


The fine, distinetive (if not 
large) hotel shown above and 
which will soon be erected 
in Hickory, N. C., was 
recently but an idea, a vision, 
in the mind of ONE MAN— 
a civie leader of Hickory. 


Then came the Hoeckenbury 
plan of community hotel fin- 
anee at the request of other 
civie leaders of Hickory. Fol- 
lowing a most comprehensive 
hotel survey, the Hockenbury 

plan was inaugurated and in 
one week’s time $306,200 in 
hotel securities was sold to 


meet an objective of $300,000. 
Thus the 


This Hotel, however, is but 
one of many financed by the 
same effective plan. 


Perhaps YOUR town needs 
more modern Hotel facilities. 
Perhaps YOU are the man of 
vision in YOUR community 
who ean bring about this | 
needed civic unprovement. If 
you are, let us place your 
name on our complimentary 
Kiwanian list, ‘“‘K-2,’’ to re- 
ceive each month a_ copy 
of THE HOTEL FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal devoted 
to community hotel finance. 
There’s no obligation con- 
nected therewith. 


Hotel was assured! 


rellOCKENBURYSISTEM ic 


-Penn-Harris Trust Blig . 
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Washington, The Builder 


By S. Zeno Varnes, President 
Kiwanis Club of Dayton, Wash. 


[EN we think of February, we 
always think of George Wash- 
ington, and we do his memory 
honor in various and wonder- 
ful addresses. 





For the most part he is treated asagreat 
military genius, or statesman or there 
are attributed to him super-qualities not 
found in the ordinary person. It is not 
often that our minds are directed to him 
as a man, with a greatness and virtue in 
which we all can share, or as a builder, 
from whom each one of us can learn to 
build. 


In making our estimate of him as a 
man, we find him wonderfully human. 
He had the ambitions, appetites and 
desires of a man; and was endowed with 
strong passions which he early learned to 
govern, and cultivated habits of great 
gentleness and generosity. 


As a man, he was essentially a real 
builder and his sterling qualities and vir- 
tues were contributed by his mother and 
not by the Washingtons. It is said that 
even in features and mental characteris- 
ties he closely resembled her. 


His mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Ball, and she belonged to a very strong, 
sturdy stock not given much to senti- 
mentality, who ministered to her six 
children in health and sickness, and al- 
ways required of each one the strictest 
obedience. One author writes, “She 
scolded and grumbled to the day of her 
death and always sought solace for over- 
wrought feelings by smoking a pipe.” 

She always thought of him as a boy 
and often made him uncomfortable by 
chiding him or criticising his actions. To 
one of these criticisms he replied that, 
her habits of life would not be acceptable 
at Mount Vernon. She replied that she 
never expected or intended to go there, 
and she never did. 


But little is known of the other chil- 
dren save that all of them were a heavy 
financial burden to George. 


We know but very little of his father. 
Hle died when George was eleven years 
old, and the boy went to live with his 
half-brother Lawrence so he_ might 
attend school, and at fourteen, his school 
days were over. 


At seventeen he was sent into the wild- 
erness to survey lands for Lord Fairfax, 
living a life in the open and among the 
Indians, like whom he dressed, and who 
gave to him the name of Conotancarius. 


From 1750 to 1795 he was a soldier on 
the frontier, all of which time, however, 
was not spent in battle. He had a very 
tender spot in his heart for the ladies, 
with whom he was always popular, 
and on one occasion made a hasty pro- 
posal to a wealthy young lady named 
Mary Philipse, who rejected his suit 
equally as hastily. Soon afterwards he 
met a young widow twenty-six years old, 
to whom he promptly proposed and was 
accepted and eight months later Martha 


Curtis became Mrs. Washington. She 
was very wealthy but it appears that she 
was a woman of just ordinary intellect. 


Washington rarely referred to her in 
his diary and it is said that he supervised 
all her correspondence, often making a 
draft of letters which she copied even to 
his misspelled words. 


He kept his own counsel and when he 
went to Boston and was named Com- 
mander of the Continental Army, his 
greatest concern was just how to break 
the news to her. He wrote to her, ‘“‘You 
may believe me, my dear Patsy, when | 
assure you in the most solemn manner 
that so far from seeking the appointment, 
I have done all in my power to avoid it.” 
This seems to confirm an early training 
which started with a hatchet and a cherry 
tree. 

We are all familiar with his military 
eareer during the Revolutionary War, 
but one thing happened which is a side 
light into his character that we sometimes 
overlook. When Cornwallis surrendered 
at Yorktown, Washington refused to 
humiliate him and his staff by accepting 
their swords, but had a banquet laid. 
about which he placed them as his guests. 
He and Cornwallis became life long 
friends beeause of this incident. 


His Revolutionary fame easily won him 
the first Presidency of the new govern- 
ment, which he served faithfully and 
well after which he retired to his beloved 
Mt. Vernon. 


A Builder—Yes, Kiwanians, a real 
builder—first, as a boy, a body strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight— 
then he helped to build the frontier into 
organized units, laid out Alexandria and 
designed a Church, which still stands, 
went into the wilderness and helped to 
drive out the Indians, the War of the 
Revolution which gave the Colonies 
their independence, the building of a 
new ship of State of which he was the first 
pilot and then a love for his Country that 
made him indeed first in the hearts of his 
Countrymen, and because of it, we call 
him Father. 


He wrote in his farewell message, ‘‘My 
eyes have grown weary in the service of 
my Country.” 

He returned to dear old Mt. Vernon. 
to the trees he loved, the walks, gardens 
and friends. 


On December 14, 1799, with a snow 
falling ever so lightly and gently covering 
all, the weary eyes of the great builder 
looked out upon the Potomac and as its 
eurrent caught the fleecy flakes and 
drifted towards the sea, the light in his 
eyes began to fade and his spirit was 
wafted to that spiritual building not made 
with hands, that bourn from whence no 
one returns. 


It seemed as if nature were in sym- 
pathy with human sorrow for the snow 
ceased and silence continued while he was 
taken slowly and gently for the last time 











down the dear old walk to the brow of the 
hill where -he now rests. 

“Everything, every subject, every 
corner and step seems to bring him close. 
It is an exquisite and friendly serenity 
which bathes one’s sense, that seems to 
be charged all through with some mean- 
ing or message of beneficence and reassur- 
ance, but nothing that could be put in 
words. Turn into his garden and look at 
the walls and walks he planned, the 
hedges, the trees, the flowers, the great 
order and the great sweetness everywhere. 
You may spend an hour, you may spend 
a day, wandering, dreaming, feeling this 
gentle power of the place, you may come 
back another time, and it meets you, 
you can not dispel it by familiarity. 

“And as we think of this we bless the 
devotion of those whose piety and care 
treasure the place and keep it sacred and 
beautiful in memory of the great builder 
who builded it.” 








Additional Kiwanis Clubs | 
Which Voted 100% in 1924 
Fall Elections 


Lisbon, North Dakota 
Lanesboro, Minnesota 
Kirksville, Missouri 
Alliance, Ohio 

Vallejo, California 
Kalispell, Montana 
Seattle, Washington 
Hickory, North Carolina 
Casselton, North Dakota 
Auburn, Washington 

| Bloomington, Indiana 




















Thank You! 


With clubs continuing to co-operate by 
forwarding to International Headquarters 
all circular letters received by them, it is 
hoped that circularization of Kiwanis 
secretaries will be reduced to a minimum. 
One secretary writes: 


“T have often been called upon by 
firms out of the city and in this city for 
a Kiwanis roster, usually by men who 
had not Kiwanis affiliation and always 
show them the words printed on the front 
page: ‘according to International, this is 
for personal use only.’”’ 


Secretaries from the following clubs 
forwarded letters of solicitation to Head- 
quarters Office: 


Portland, Oregon, Concord, N. H. 
Brigham City, Utah, Port Huron, Mich., 
Pomeroy-Middleport, O., Columbia, S.C., 
North Adams, Mass. Springfield, Mo., 
Florence, Ala., Vallejo, Cal., Auburn, 
N. Y., St. Petersburg, Fla., Richmond, 
Ind., Ellensburg, Wash., Oakland, Cal., 
Pullman, Wash., Niles, O., Fargo, N. D., 
Louisville, Ga., Quiney, Mass., Ana- 
eonda, Mont., Oakland, Cal., Butler, 
Pa., Edmonton, Alb., Can., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Moline, Ill., Seattle, Wash., 
Newark, N. J., Mason City, Iowa, She- 
boygan, Mich., Racine, Wis., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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What Is Success? 


It isn’t the cut of the clothes that you wear, 
Nor the stuff out of which they are made, 

Though chosen with taste and fastidious 

care; 

And it isn’t the price that you paid. 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the bank, 
Nor the number of acres you own; 

It isn’t a question of prestige or rank, 
Nor of sinew, of muscle nor bone. 

It isn’t the servants that come at your call; 
It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many, or little, or nothing at all— 
Its SERVICE that measures success. 



















“Look for the 
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It isn’t a question of name, or of length 
Of an ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and strength, 
Nor a question of social degree. 

It isn’t a question of city or town, 
Nor a question of doctrine or creed; 

It isn’t a. question of fame or renown, 
Nor a question of valorous deeds; 
But he who does something of worth every 

day, 
Giving pleasure or sharing distress, 
Will find satisfaction the richest of pay, 
For it’s SERVICE that measures 


success. 


—(E. A. deFuniak. 








Delivered in a few 
packages. Paper 
for your records, 
forms and copies 
of correspond- 
ence. Sothin, yet 
strong and dur- 
able for office and 
factory use. Made 
from new rags 
only, to give per- 
manency. 
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ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO.., Turners Falls, Mass. 
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These 
Great Hotels 


Would MakeACity In Themselves 


CITY supreme—of_ per- 
sonal comfort, pleasure 

and protection—a city as mod- 
ern as Today, serving an ideal 
of hospitality as old as the Age 
of Chivalry.....Such a city you 
would have if all the United 
Hotels were massed together. 
The United Hotels Chain now 


comprises 


twenty-three mag- 


nificent structures, extending 
across the United States and 
Canada, from ocean to ocean. 


In the leading strategic cities on this great continent, the American 
traveler may choose a United Hotel with the feeling that he will 
get comfort—real, homelike and restful; service—effective, quiet, 


and unobtrusive; hospitality—friendly and genuine. 


Any United 


Hotel will gladly make reservations for you in any other United 
Hotel or in any one of our fifty European connections. 


A Guest Room is waiting for you any hour, 
day or night, in any of the United Hotels 


The Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. 
The Durant, Flint, Mich 
The Lawrence, Erie, Pa 
The Olympic, Seattle, Wash 
The Onondaga, Syracuse, N, Y. 
The Penn-Harris, Harrisburg,Pa 
The Portage, Akron, Ohio 
The Robert Treat, Newark, NJ 
The Rochester, Rochester, N. Y 
The Roosevelt, New York, N. Y 


Che Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Stacy-Trent, Trenton, N. J. 
Ihe Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y 
The Utica, Utica N. Y 
The Clifton, Niagara Falls, Can 


King Edward, Toronto, Can 
Prince Edward, Windsor, Can 
Ihe Mount Royal, Montreal, Can 
Royal Connaught, Hamilton, Can 


Under Construction 


*The Niagara 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*The Alexander Hamilton, 
Paterson, N 
The Admiral Beatty, 
St. John, N. B. 
*Opening in 1925 
American Hotels Corp. 
The Colonial, Gardner, Mass. 
The Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 
The George Washington, 
Winchester, Va. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


The Pontiac, 


The Troy, Troy, N. Y 
The Molly Pitcher, Carlisle, Pa. 
(formerly the Carlisle) 


Under Construction 


The George Mason 
Alexandria, Va. 
The Governor Clinton, 
Kington, N. Y. 
The Hawthorne, Salem, Mass. 
The Shenandoah, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
The Valley Forge, 
Norristown, Pa. 
The Van Curler 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
The White Swan, Uniontown, Pa. 
Camden, N. J. York, Pa. 
Lewiston, Pa., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
McKeesport, Pa. 





The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Suffolk, Va. 
Virginia Beach, Va. Troy, N. Y. 
D 
OF iL AMERICA 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of America 


EuropeenCorrespondent: U.N.1.T. 1. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Tour istiche Italiane) 
Operating Fifty Famous Old-World Hotels 





The Sign of the Smile 


We are weary a-walking the highway of 
life, 

We are fretted and flustered with worry 
and strife. 

Let us drop by the wayside the heavy old 


load 

And rest at the Inn, in the turn of the 
road, 

Let us tarry awhile at the sign of the 
Smile. 


Let us tarry awhile at the sign of the 
Smile, 

Forget all our griefs in the joys that 
beguile, 

Let us pleasure the noon till it changes to 
night, 

Then up with our loads and we'll find 
they are light; 

Let us tarry awhile at: the sign of the 
Smile. 


Abraham Lincoln 
—Failure 


By Rodman Gilder 
Editor of the Credit Monthly 


as a county storekeeper. With 
a partner, he had bought a 
grocery store and had given his 
note. Perhaps he was too busy as deputy 
surveyor and as postmaster of that little 
frontier town of Salem, Illinois. Perhaps 
he spent too much time reading good 
books and talking polities with his 
neighbors. Anyway, Abraham Lincoln 
failed. 

The Trent brothers, Eleck and Bill, 
bought the store,—fixtures (if any), 
merchandise and all,—and gave their 
notes to Lincoln. 

They failed, too,—but first sold out 
every dollar's worth of merchandise. 
Just before the notes were due, they 
quietly disappeared one moonless night 





along the newly broken trails opening 
westward. The ways were little more 
than muddy wagon tracks; there were 
no railroads, telephones or telegraph 
wires to carry the news of their evasion. 
They were quickly lost in the confusion 
of a new country. They followed the 
custom of their time and place,—and 
were heard of no more. 

But Abraham Lincoln, a_ business 
failure at 25, was far ahead of his time 
and place in business ethics. He had 
only the Trent’s worthless paper to 
pay his own debts, incurred in the 
original purchase of the store and its 
stock. He was faced with a landslide 
of obligations and the alternative of 
taking on an appalling load of debt, 
which would weigh him down for years 
to come, or of following in the foot- 
steps of the Trent boys and simply 
fading out of sight and memory. 

Abraham Lincoln, the failure, did 
not disappear. He settled down among 
the men to whom he owed the money, 
shouldered his burden, and _ patiently 
and laboriously went about earning, 
dollar by dollar, the money to pay it off. 

By that one act, as much as by any- 
thing he did in his early life, he won 
the respect as well as the admiration 
and affection of his neighbors; he laid 
the foundation stone of his reputation. 

It was no easy task for young Lincoln. 
It took him fifteen years to pay off the 
whole amount, including the high rate 
of interest then current. He used to 
refer to his burden cheerfully as the 
“National Debt;” but it was no laughing 
matter for a man who had no hope of 
earning money except by his daily 
work. Speaking of it once in later life 
he said: 

“That debt was the greatest obstacle 
I have ever met in life; I had no way of 
speculating, and could not earn money 
except by labor; and to earn by labor 
eleven hundred dollars, beside my living, 
seemed the work of a lifetime. There 
was, however, but one way. I went 
to the creditors, and told them that 
if they would let me alone I would give 
them all I could earn over my living, 
as fast as I could earn it.” 

They did let him alone—all but one 
man, who brought suit against him and 
would indeed have ruined nis chances, 
if a neighbor, with faith in the young 
man, had not come to his rescue. Judg- 
ment was brought against Lincoln; 
his horse, saddle, bridle and surveying 
implements were sold at auction to 
pay the amount. They were bought 
in, however, by this friendly neighbor, 
who restored them to their owner. 
Lincoln never forgot this act of kind- 
ness and as soon as possible paid back, 
with interest, the money this friend 
in need had spent for him. 

So with his horse and _ surveyor’s 
chain, Lincoln went about his heavy 
task. ‘‘Honest Abe,’’—who in his store- 
keeping days would walk six miles to 
return six and a half cents change to 
a customer,—established his reputation 
for character that enabled him to win 
a success and fame the like of which 
no American has ever surpassed. 


May the United States be blessed 
with more failures like Abraham Lincoln! 
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Kiwanis and Business 


By J. Berg Esenwein, 


Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Ce IWANIS is the sum of all its 
oie Srey local clubs and all the members 
me& of those clubs. Ninety-five, 

fea Hinety-seven or even ninety- 
nine and nine-tenths units cannot by 
any process of juggling be made to equal 
one hundred; no more ean one-hundred 
below-par members unite to form a hun- 
dred per cent club. 


What a political party announces 
as its platform and what it actually 
performs are often two different things, 
and by the same token, the actions of 
KIwaNIANns do not always square with 
Kiwanis principles. In fact, it would be 
too much to expect that they should 
universally do so, for we are all human 
and consequently imperfeet—even those 
who admit they are not! 


However active Krwanians may be— 
and ought to be—in politics as in- 
dividuals, we all realize that our clubs 
have nothing to do with partisan polities. 
But how are we to translate principles 
into practice unless we do our full duty 
as citizens by taking part in polities and 
letting it be known how we stand on vital 
public issues? We must not be like a cer- 
tain Harvard professor who was laying a 
sidewalk. A youngster who lived next 
door would persist in stepping in the 
newly-spread cement mixture. After the 
kiddie had done this several times 
the exasperated professor used some un- 
parliamentary language. Whereupon the 
youngster’s mother said rather icily, 
‘Professor, I’m afraid you are not fond of 
children.” 

“Madam,” replied the scholar, ‘I 
love children in the abstract, but not 
in the concrete.”’ 





KIWANIANS must not confine their in-. 


terest in politics to mere abstractions but 
must be practical in their efforts to build 
up city, state, and nation. More than 
that, they must be citizens of the world 
and be genuinely and practically interested 
in questions of international moment. 
Now one of the gravest matters 
that confronts us as business and pro- 
fessional men is to make some distinctions 
between conservatism that is reactionary 
and progressiveness that is radical. The 
one is stagnant, the other is a devasting 
flood. Ultra-conservatism is frozen; 
radicalism is boiling. Whether in busi- 
ness or in polities, we need a genuine 
type of progress and not the spurious 
kind that threatens, as the New England 
farmer put it, to “bust our b’ilers.”’ 
Restrained liberalism is the erying 
need of this era. We must be forward- 
looking if we desire to see the world 
emerge from the morass of debts and 
hatreds, bigotry and selfishness, into 
which it has been thrust by stand-pat 
“statesmen,” on the one hand, and wild- 
eyed Bolshevists on the other. Our 
duty, as it seems to me, is to make it as 
clear as the dawn that we stand unre- 
servedly for progress, but are adamant 
against extremism of every sort. 


The Radical believes only in ‘‘me and 
my kind,” the Liberal looks out for the 
other fellow. The Radical opens his 
mind so wide to new notions that his 
ideas rattle; the Liberal is sincerely 
hospitable to new thoughts, but he asks 
to see their credentials. The Radical 
stubbornly ignores facts that displease 
him; the Liberal courageously faces the 
facts even when they are destructive 
to his pet opinions. The Radical preaches 
that whatever is, is wrong; the Liberal 
believes in improving what he has before 
he is willing to overturn the existing 
order. The Radical advocates killing so 
as to cure; the Liberal does not balk 
at severe remedies—when once it is clear 
that they are necessary. The Radical 
demands revolution; the Liberal knows 
that real progress more often comes by 
evolution. 


As true Krwanians we take Kiwanis 
seriously; we know that our club is a 
progressive, constructive force in the 
world, that more and more must be inter- 
preted. We need to interpret Kiwanis 
first of all to ourselves, then to each 
other, and lastly to the world; and in 
causing our own selves and all others to 
realize that in religion, morals, thought, 
business and politics we are _ broad- 
minded Liberals, and neither reactionary 
nor Bolshevistic, we have a serious duty 
before us. 


The critics who cockily call themselves 
the Intelligentsia see in Kiwanis and its 
sister clubs mere complacency, whereas 
we are genuinely aspiring; they see a ring, 
we see Co-operation; they see men eating 
lunches, we see fellowship around a 
noonday table; they see hilarity, we see 
enthusiasm; they see braggart boasting, 
we see helpful uplift; they see tickling 
oratory, we see stimulating and informing 
speech; they see dreams, we see visions. 


Let us show the smug critics who are 
on the outside looking in that we who are 
on the inside looking out subscribe in 
practice as well as in faith to at least 
these four principles:— 


1. Bigger business is not always better 
business—but it may be made to be. 


2. Both parties to a transaction must 
be benefited by it if it is to be profitable 
in the KrwanIAN sense. 

3. Competition that ignores the rights 
of a competitor is not KrwaAniAan. 

4. Service is the foundation of success. 





PITTSTON, PA. At the request of the 
club, an exceptionally bad detour was 
repaired by County Commissioners. In 
line with the International pclicy of 
“promoting an _ intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship,’’ every mem- 
ber who was ¢alled upon for jury service 
has fulfilled their duty—none asking to 
be excused. 
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for 
Organizations 
who want 


= to Raise 
Money 


1925 should be 
a splendid year 


Financial and Business Leaders 
of America are practically 
unanimous in forecasting ex- 
cellent business conditions for 
the year 1925. They say, 
‘‘This is going to be the 


most prosperous year in 
American history.’”’ 








And these leaders generally 
know. 


Confidence that 1925 will be 
good, has been in evidence for 
several weeks. Many organ- 
izations — Colleges, Hospitals, 
Chambers of Commerce, 
Fraternities and Community 
Chests—have arranged with us 
for financial campaigns this 
spring and fall. Many of these 
clients had been hesitating for 
two or three years on account 
of business uncertainty. 
They have chosen a most 
opportune time because the 
public gives most, and more 
cheerfully when the future 
promises much. 
The time to put your case 
before the people is when their 
hopes are high and their in- 
comes fairly assured. 
Convincing evidence of our 
ability to raise money regard- 
less of emergencies or eco- 
nomic conditions is revealed by 
the fact that in the latter 
months of 1924—during the 
hurly-burly of election and 
business doubt we raised over 
$7,000,000, which was thought 
impossible at the time. 


Secretaries — Leaders—Chair- 
man of Building or Finance 
Committees:—W RITE US 
about your hopes, your needs. 
Discuss your plans with us. 


Herbert B.Ehler&Co. Inc. 
15 ParkRowNEW YORK 


Financial Campaign Counsellors to Col- 
leges, Fraternities, Social Agencies, 
Hospitals and Chambers of Commerce. 
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BUFFALO 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


t000 Reoms 1000 Baths 
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Hotels Statler 


DETROIT 


1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 


Every guest-room ineach of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 


Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 


Detroit Kiwanis Club Active In 
a Great Idea 





N the fall of 1923 a group of 
men, secretaries of the Detroit 

eh Automobile Club, Board of 
LGAS Commerce, Citizens League, 
Bureau of Governmental Research, De- 
troit Real Estate Board and Michigan 
Manufacturers Association, met very 
informally to diseuss some of the common 
problems of each organization as they 
affected the government of the city. 
After several sessions, it was agreed that 
the most effective way in which these 
organizations could be of help to Detroit 
and to each other, would be by forming 
a city wide committee of as many inter- 
ested organizations as it would be possi- 
ble to secure. A meeting was held and 
the work of bringing together all of the 
following groups was started: 
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Detroit Council of Clubs 

Detroit Real Estate Board 

Business Property Owners’ Association 
Michigan Manufacturers Association 
Milwaukee Junction Manufacturers 
Ass'n. 

Detroit Automobile Dealers 
Detroit Citizens League 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Woodward Avenue 
Association 

Purchasing Agents Association of De- 
troit 

Detroit Automobile Club 

Associated Building Employers of De- 
troit 

Michigan Group of Investment Bank- 
ers Association of Detroit 

Associated Technical Societies 
Wholesale Merchants Bureau 
Employers Association of Detroit 
Retail Merchants Association 
Detroit Clearing House 

Bureau of Governmental Research 
Postal Employees Association 
Detroit Board of Commerce 


Ass'n. 


Improvement 


Detroit - Bar Association 
Central Detroit Commercial Club 
Retail Druggists Association. 


A survey of the list will show that the 
combined membership represents a very 
high percentage of all the tax money 
paid to the city. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce 
offered to and has sponsored this com- 
mittee and while the committee is not a 
committee of the Board of Commerce, 
its chairman is selected by the directors 
of the Board of Commerce with the ap- 
proval of the members of the Govern- 
mental Committee. The Board of Com- 
merce also furnishes the Secretary and 
bears all the expense of the committee. 

Meetings are held each Tuesday at 
1:00 p. m. at the Board of Commerce 
and these meetings are open to the public 
and press at all times. 

The first work that the Committee 
undertook was to study the city budget, 
then in process of preparation for the 
year 1924-25. 

Each organization making up the 
membership of the Governmental Com- 
mittee was assigned a definite department 
of the city government for study and 
consultation in the preparation of their 
particular part of the budget. For in- 
stance, the Council of Clubs was assigned 
to report upon the Street Railways, the 
Postal employees were given the Recrea- 
tion Department, ete. 

Each group reported, after weeks of 
study, upon its particular assignment. 
These reports were considered by the 
whole committee, the recommendations 
from the various groups finally covering 
the entire budget. The committee met 
with the Mayor and the Common Coun- 
cil as well as with department heads, 
and made very definite reeommendations 
which in all eases looked toward the 


securing of 100% value for every dollar 
of the tax-payers’ money that was to be 
spent. 

In all of the work there was no thought 
of criticism by the committee as to what 
had previously been done by city officials. 
It was not a fault-finding group. It 
dealt in the present and future and not 
in the past. Just as soon as the real pur- 
pose of the Committee was known to the 
city officials, they opened wide the doors 
of their respective departments and wel- 
comed the co-operation offered. 

The idea of business men being inter- 
ested in a constructive way in the 
affairs of their own city met with a hearty 
response from the city officials and they 
did all in their power to be of service to 
the Committee. John C. Lodge, Presi- 
dent of the Common Council, said in a 
published statement, “In my entire 
memory, covering in all about thirty-five 
years of public life, this is the first time 
that a group of citizens has come before 
the Common Council and has not advised 
adding some pet project to the city 
budget. In my opinion the work of the 
Governmental Committee is the greatest 
thing ever undertaken by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce.” 

Following the work on the City Budget, 
the Committee turned its attention to the 
congested condition of the local Munici- 
pal Courts. 

In this court was handled all major and 
minor violations of traffic ordinances in 
the city. The hearing of these cases had 
taken up the entire time of one judge and 
part time of a second judge. A plan was 
worked out by the Governmental Com- 
mittee whereby 97% of the traffie viola- 
tions were transferred to a newly created 
Violation Bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment. The Courts are now relieved of 
this work and can give more time to the 
hearing of cases of major crime, as a re- 
sult of the initiative and efforts of the 
following sub-committee: 


L. J. Flint, Treas. & Gen. Mgr., Detroit 
Wood Products Co. 

Wm. P. Rutledge, Commissioner, De- 
troit Police Department. 

Robert M. Toms, Assistant Prosecut- 
ing Attorney. 

Clarence E. Page, 
Counsel. 

Mathew H. Bishop, Attorney, Bishop, 
Kilpatrick & Weaver. 

Geo. E. Brand, Attorney. 

C. Tom Barbour, Mgr., Branch Office, 
Detroit Auto Club. 

Howard D. Brown, Attorney, Detroit 
Auto Club. 

Harry Goldie, Secretary, Detroit Safe- 
ty Council. 

S. E. Rose, Bureau of Governmental 


Assistant Corp. 


Research. 
Will R. MacDonald, Detroit Free 
Press. 


R. H. Burlingame, Detroit News. 

Roy C. Hayes, Detroit Times. 

F. L. Smith, Detroit Saturday Night. 

H. H. Shuart, Mgr., Detroit Auto 
Dealers Ass’n. 

A. L. MeCormick, Gen. Megr., 
Sales & Service. 

In following out the reeommendations 
of the Committee, the Common Council 
ordered work to start on the standardiza- 
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tion of salaries and reclassification of all 
city employees under civil service status. 
This work is practically completed at this 
time. The appropriation for this work 
was $25,000.00. 

Work is also progressing rapidly upon 
improved methods of street cleaning 
which will be a big saving in money, with 
more efficient service. Another energetic 
sub-committee has been delving into this 
problem. 

There are many other reports in the 
making at this time, which will be acted 
upon as quickly as possible. The work 
of the Committee and its membership 
is increasing. 

The time has come when the business 
men and taxpayers of Detroit realize 
that as stock-holders of the corporation 
of Detroit they should associate them- 
selves with Detroit’s activities and work 
with its officers to do the municipal job 
better than it ever has been done before. 

Detroit is blessed with a fine set of men 
in public office. There is nothing unusual 
about them. They are just like you— 
sort of human. They cannot work suc- 
cessfully if people get the idea they are a 
lazy lot of grafters. This old suspicion 
of city officers and employees must be 
replaced by a well grounded belief that 
such men are honestly doing their best 
under trying conditions. 

The greatest good that has come from 
the Committee’s work is the education 
it has given its members. They know 
now what it means to operate not only 
one city department but a whole city 
with a total yearly budget of $103,000,000 
and assets of two and one-half billions. 





Do These Things 
Happen inYOUR Club? 


From visitation reports submitted to 
Headquarters Office by lieutenant-gov- 
ernors, there seem to be certain mis- 
takes common to many elubs. You want 
your club to function one hundred per 
cent, of course. See if your club makes 
any of these errors: 

1. Absence of the American Flag and 
KiwANis emblem at the luncheon meet- 
ings. 

2. Lack of proper spirit and duties of 
the Reception Committee at the lunch- 
eons. 

3. Confusion in closing meetings— 
proper respect and courtesy is not shown 
to speaker. 

4. Lack of proper interest in new clubs 
by sponsoring clubs. 

5. Insufficient singing of Kiwanis 
songs. 

6. Meetings do not begin and end on 
scheduled time. 

Two factors very necessary to the well- 
functioning club are: 

1. Regular stated meetings of Board of 
Directors. 

2. Regular meetings of the various 
committees. 





It is not how much we have, but 
how we use it. 
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A Good Speaker and Story 
Teller is always Welcome 
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Who is the Popular 
Person? 


How often when you are at a little 
dinner you are called on to make a 
few remarks, and you fail to make 
yourself popular as you justly de- 
serve to be? Then you see another 
get up and tell a good little story 
and have the crowd with him, right 
from the start, yet you know he 
hasn’t any more ability than you 
have—how you hate to think of 
what a miserable showing you made! 


Discover Yourself 


You may not be a born orator or 
have acquired the facility of saying 
the right thing, but a few remarks, 
touched off with an appropriate 
little story, put you in the class 
where you belong. Discover your- 
self—don’t sit silent and take it out 
in wishing—you can be anything 
you want to be, if you will follow 
instructions. 


Clean, Wholesome Fun 


“Sparks of Laughter’’ is recog- 
nized as America’s Standard Annual 
of anecdotal humor. The Fifth 
Edition of quips, jests, jokes, brief 
humorous anecdotes—more than 
1,200, classified under 26 separate 
headings, reflect every decent phase 
of American life. Absolutely clean, 
high-class and wonderfully varied, 
to fit any occasion. 


Anyone Can Do It 


‘*Sparks of Laughter’’ gives prac- 
tical, simple instruction, step by step 
in story-telling. The man who says 
“T could never tell a funny story’ 
should read one chapter in this book 
and he will change his mind. It also 
shows how a man may rise to prom- 
inence through public speaking and 
publicity—tells just what to do and 
— Leadership is profitable, isn’t 
it 


As a Toastmaster 


When you are presiding, giving 
talks, or making formal speeches, 
are you ready? If you are a toast- 
master—you simply cannot get along 
without ‘‘Sparks of Laughter.’’ 
This book, not only is invaluable to 
the experienced man, but gives 
simple, thorough and practical in- 
struction in toastmastering, from 
framing the program until ‘‘Good 
Night.”” Fruits of ten years’ experi- 
ence, 


Year After Year 


Bankers, judges, lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, clergymen, professors, 
teachers, professional and business 
women, statesmen, city and other 
officials, politicians, lodge masters, 
members of the Lions, Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs—worthwhile people 
everywhere buy this collection year 
after year. You need it—your whole 
family will enjoy it—increase laugh- 
ter everywhere and in your home. 
The best investment of the kind you 
ever can make. 


Write for Descriptive Circular 


—Clip This Coupon and Mail TODAY— 


Name...... 
Address..... 


City 





STEWART ANDERSON, Publisher 


“Sparks of Laughter” 


54 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. ee ee ee 

Please cend me, by parcel post prepaid, one copy of the new “Sparks 
of Laughter,” fifth edition, 3C0 pages, Lound in blue cloth. title stamped 
in gold. I enclose $2.10 in full payment, (or shipped C. O. D., plus 


charges, if you prefer). 


State 
Kiwatis—Fels 
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WELCOMES 





WRITE FOR 
PRICES 





~— = ay : —PATENT PENDING = — ——-—- —_-_-— — 
A KIWANIS WELCOME TO EVERYONE! 
If your city is worth living in, it is worth boosting. 
The above Fellowship Display is being adopted by Kiwanis Clubs 
in all parts of the United States asa silent visiting Kiwanian Host Comm. 
7 Raised Letters ana Emblem in Kiwanis Colors-Finished in ‘22 Carat Gold Leaf 


~ DIGNIFIED ~ BEAUTIFUL ~ EFFECTIVE ~~ 


‘+ Manufactured in accordance with the accepted standards and~ 1 
| conforming in every detail to the requirements 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL | 


‘WM:KERR@) WARREN? 
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SKETCHES ON 
REQUEST 








OMAHA, NEBR. ‘Benevolence to 
the under-privileged child cannot be too 
greatly extolled,’ In proof of this, the 
Kiwanis Club of Omaha has donated 
$1,000 to a home for convalesent and 
crippled children in the equipment of a 
new waid 


a | 





~~ - he, 


MAQUOKETA, IA. Stone walks, 
steps and hand rails in the various caves 
at the Moorehead State Park near 
Maquoketa will be built by the elub. 
Then, by working with the State Board 
of Conservation, they secured additional 
sixty acres for this park. 





Work Buys the Right 
to Live 


“O darn the man who does no work 
and thinks, because he’s rich, his car 
should take the good hard pike while 
flivvers take the ditch. For no one lives 
to himself alone, and nobody dies that 
way; he has needed help and he will 
again, however strong today. Some 
woman brought him into life, in danger 
and pain of birth, and some one else will 
carry him out and bury him in the earth. 
O, you may walk with a lordly tread so 
straight you backward lean, but you need 
help in birth and death and all the time 
between. The world has need of manly 


men whose heads and hearts are high, 


but only he who serves his kind may 
look them eye to eye. The man who 
toils may wear patched pants and a 
shabby last year’s hat, but let us see in 
him, like Burns, a man for all of that. 
I shun the man who seldom bathes and 
stinks too much of sweat, but smells of 
perfumed idlenese to me are ranker yet. 
The man who eats and wears out pants, 
but does no honest labor, he is a cootie 
and a flea blood-sucking on his neighbor. 
I do not care how great his wealth, how 
freely he may give, there is no other coin 
but work that buys the right to live.’’ 





“When you turns over a new leaf,” 
says Uncle Eben, “Yo’s got to make 
up yo’ min’ not to notice de people 
dat insist on huntin’ up de back 
numbers and makin’ remarks. 








This Colonial Coach, constructed on a five-passenger automobile of smilax, roses, carnations and over 600 bunches of 
violets won the first prize in the civic entries division of the Tournament of Roses in Pasadena. The Kiwanis Club of Pasa- 


dena, California, takes the honors. 
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They Answered 


“Present” 


AT a recent meeting of the Mount 
Sterling, Kentucky, Kiwanis club, 
the roll was called and each member 
present selected, from a list of those shown 
to be absent, one or two whom he would 





The ‘‘handcuff trick.”’ 


guarantee to bring to the next meeting. 

Kiwantan H. G. Hoffman selected 
from the delinquent list, George C. 
Eastin and S. C. Sharp. A telephone call 
brought them to his office, where he enter- 








Kiwanis International 


Is Always Ready to Supply 
You with: 


Denver Convention Proceedings 
A most informative, most interesting, 
most comprehensive review of a Ki- 
wanis year that you can possibly ob- 
tain. Cloth cover, $2.00; paper cover, 


$1.50 

Treasurer’s Cash Book 
A book used by Club Treasurers for 
recording the receipts turned over to 
him by the Club Secretary. Price, 


$1.00. 
Lapel Buttons 
Lowest prices—excellent quality 


Phonograph Records 

By the efforts of District Governor 
William C. Alexander of New York 
City, and through arrangements with 
Kiwanis International, the Columbia 
people made a record which bears on 
one side the famous Number 80 Ki- 
wanis waltz song, and on the other 
that stirring march, The Builders’ Song, 
Number 82, in the Kiwanis Song Book. 
The records can be procured for 75c 
singly, or in quantities on behalf of 
your club for 60c each, provided more 
than 25 are purchased. 


Magazine Binder 
The only safe means of keeping your 
year’s file of Kiwanis Magazines intact. 
An indispensable leather binder, $2.50. 
Gold printing the name of the club, 
25c extra. 


THE CHILD: His Nature and His Needs 
A deckel-edged volume of over five 
hundred pages, bound in cloth, doubly 
re-inforced, containing the highest 
&rade of book paper with all cuts 
printed on special coated lustre-finish 
stock. Completely indexed and margin- 
ally annotated for $1.00 per copy. 
Recommended by Kiwanis Committee 
on the Under-Privileged Child. 

Ask your secretary to show you the 
official supply catalog, as it may con- 
tain some ideas that you can use. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building 
164 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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tained them with some new card tricks. 
To conclude his performance, he exhibited 
a pair of handcuffs. ‘‘You two fellows 
take partin this. Here, Stewart, put your 
wrist in here and you, George, in here.” 
After they had obliged by assisting at this 
part of the trick, they were then informed 
that “the big trick’’ was to try to go some- 
where else to lunch other than the 
Kiwanis meeting, as Hoffman was just 
starting for there with the key. 

The shackled pair with their escort, 
as you see them in the picture on this 
page, answered the Kiwanis roll call that 
noon, and ’twill be many a Wednesday 
meeting day before they are again con- 
spicuous by their absence. 


Attendance Con- 
test for 1925 


In the January issue of this Magazine 
appeared the rules governing the Attend- 
ance Contest for the present year. Before 
this issue is circulated, every club secre- 
tary will have received the official en- 
trance card which must be received at 
the International Office not later than 
Monday, March 2nd. 

The first International Attendance Con- 
test was conducted in 1922. Since then 
each succeeding year has seen a greater 
number of clubs in the running with an 
equal increase in interest, amounting in 
many cases to unparalleled enthusiasm. 

This year the contest opens on March 
2nd and continues for ten consecutive 
weeks ending May 9th. Every club 
should be entered. After the secretary 
has complied with the initial require- 
ments, it is up to every individual mem- 
ber to accept his personal obligation in 
seeing that nothing shall stand in the 
way of his presence at every meeting 
throughout the ten week period. He 
owes it to his club, to his fellow mem- 
bers and as a KiwanrAn, to himself. 
BUT—that isn’t all! If the ‘habit’ 
does not mean something above and 
beyond a mere “physieal’’ effort, then— 
the purpose of the contest is defeated. 

Kiwanis demands of its members that 
they meet together each and every week 
of the year for the brief period of one 
hour or hour and a quarter. No mem- 








Each Kiwanian in Ypsilanti, Michigan, is a patron of a rural school. 
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FOR BUSINESS MEN 
A Special Coursein 
Chain Store Technique 


If you own one or more retail stores you can increase 
profits, cut down losses and add more stores by taking the 
special business men’s course in chain store technique given 
by_the Higgins Institute. 

his course, taught by mail under the personal 
direction of Mr. Higgins, teaches the following sub- 
jects: Chain Store Methods for ‘“‘One Store’ Mer- 
chants, Organizing the Retail Units, Organizing the 
Administrative Office, Functions of Budgetary Con- 
trol, Budgetary Control of Sales, Budgetary Control 
of Advertising, Budgetary Control of Merchandise, 
Budgetary Control of Expense, Governing by Sta- 
tistics, Chain Store Accounting, One Store Accounting, 
Sales Management, Advertising Management, Install- 
ment Merchandising, Installment Collecting, Exec- 
utive Installment Collection Management. 

Every business man must master these subjects to make 
his stores pay the maximum net profit. 

The course has been made so elastic that it can be applied 
to the particular problems of your own stores and includes 
Mr. Higgins’ personal service in solving these problems. This 
feature alone is worth the price of the course. 

Mr. Higgins has been in the chain store field all his life— 
20 years with the Walk-Over Shoe stores—and is an expert 
in all branches of chain store organization, management 
and administration. 

He is retained by small and large chain store companies 
for his experience and counsel and for his ability to make 
chain stores pay unusual dividends. 

He has records of turning operating losses into net profits 
of 10% on gross sales—not once but many times. 

Write today for full details about the special course in chain 
store technique and proof that Mr. Higgins’ course can in- 
crease your net profits. Your inquiry entails no obligation. 

Address: 


MR. MATTHEW S. HIGGINS 
THE HIGGINS INSTITUTE, Dept. K 2 


Chain Store Engineers 
251 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





ber should begrudge that much ror 
Kiwanis. It is the means of taking us 
from the daily routine, and on common 
ground through fellowship one with the 
other, to think and speak in terms of 
community betterment. 

Make it your personal business to see 
that YOUR club is entered in the Con- 
test this year and having done that 
much, give it your whole-hearted sup- 
port to the end that Kiwanis in your 
city may continue throughout 1925 to be 
a greater factor for good in your com- 
munity. 
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Mississippi River 
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daylight route 
St. Paul 


to the 
1925. Convention >1925 
(June 22-25} 


For 300 miles the crack train, 
North Coast Limited follows 
the picturesque Wisconsin 
shore of the Mississippi River 
through a region of rarecharm. 


Reduced Rates 
Special Arrangements 
Lv. Chicago, 10:35 a.m., June 21 

Ar. St. Paul, 10:35 p.m., 7 

Lv. Chicago, 6:30 p.m., 
Ar. St. Paul, 7:00 a.m., 
Lv. Chicago, 11:00 p.m., 
Ar. St. Paul, 11:00 a.m., wa 
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Special high grade coaches. 
Special Pullmans of latest 
Type. 
Luxurious observation 
lounging car. 
Diner for luncheon and 
dinner. 


Post Convention 
Yellowstone Tour 
A wonderful trip to Yellow- 
stone National Park—the land 
of geysers, boiling springs, mud 
volcanoes, bears, mountains, 
crags and canyons, is planned 
immediately following the 
convention. 


Watch These Columns 
for Complete Details 


Plan your convention trip now —via the 
Mississippi River Scenic Line 


Burlington 








Route 











Kiwanian S. J. OWENS 
City Passenger Agent 
Burlingion Route 
179 W. Jackson Street 
CHICAGO 











Your Credit Is Good— 


/f you have a good character. 

f you are not living beyond your means. 
if you have an honest face 
lf you take your promises as seriously 

as your creditors do. 
lf you have a record for steady employment. 
If your wife could honestly recommend you. 
If you have no expensive habits. 
—/Kiwdnian Roy Smith. 


Memento Mori 

An example of the very fine spirit 
manifested by KiwaNIAns: 

On December 2Ist, the secretary of 
the Kiwanis Club of Pasadena was 
advised that Kiwanian Edwin W. Davis 
had passed away suddenly at Rochester, 
New York. Immediately he wired the 
secretary of the Rochester club to act in 
its stead at the burial. The Pasadena 
club feels greatly indebted to the Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester for the lovely floral 
piece which it sent and for so beautifully 
earing for the interests of the Pasadena 
club. 

The Kiwanis Club of Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, feels most keenly the loss of its 
president, Dr. W. H. Maedonald, whose 
death comes so soon after the organiza- 
tion of the club. Secretary Delf writes: 
“The universal and spontaneous sympa- 
thy shown by the Kiwanis clubs all the 
way from Chicago to Edmonton is a 
striking manifestation of the broad 
nature and importance of these clubs.”’ 

Secretary Burrus of the Kiwanis 
Club of Shelby, North Carolina, has sent 
in the following resolution .adopted by 
his club: 

‘Whereas, in the death of our brother, 
Joseph C. Smith, the Kiwanis Club of 
Shelby, N. C., has lost one of its most 
loyal members, and the community one 
of its most worthy ‘Builders’: 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Shelby 
Kiwanis club: 

That there be placed upon our records 
this expression of the love and esteem for 
our first departed charter member, and of 
the gratitude which the club and the 
community feel for his untiring, skillful 
and successful efforts in developing our 
town and county in the characteristic 
manner of Krwanis, ‘We Build.’ 


Signs 
(For Our Special Benefit?) 


‘*You may bring to your office and put in 
a frame 
A sign as fine as its paint, 
But if you’re a crook when you're playin’ 
the game 
That sign won’t make you a saint. 


You can stick up the placards all over 
the hall, 


But here is the word I announce: 
It isn’t the sign that hangs on the wall 
But the sign you ‘LIVE’ that counts. 





“Tf the sign says ‘SMILE’ and you carry 
a frown, 
‘DO IT NOW,’ and you linger and 
wait; 
If the sign says ‘HELP.’ and you trample 
men down; 
If the sign says ‘LOVE’ and you hate 
You won't get away with the signs you 
stall, 
For ‘TRUTH’ will come forth with a 
bounce; 
It isn’t the sign that hangs on the wall, 


But'the sign you LIVE that counts.”’ 
—/[Clipped. 
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Kiwanis Meets At Sea 


‘*Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea.” 


Thus wrote Coleridge. And even a 
seasoned traveller may have days when 
the sea, extending to the limit of his 
vision, awakens in him a deep conscious- 
ness of solitude and the need for com- 
panionship. Kiwanis gave that com- 
panionship to Krwantans aboard the 
REPUBLIC who held a unique K1rwants 
meeting in one of the private rooms of 
the Steamship REPUBLIC plying be- 
tween New York and London, on July 
third. On Board were representatives 
of twenty different cities of the United 
States, with Lew Holland, President of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, as guest of honor. The Chief 
Steward furnished the music, and a real 
KIWANIAN meeting was in_ progress. 
The usual songs were sung, addresses 
were made by the various members and 
the usual good fellowship prevailed. 
Other service club members aboard were 
invited to the meeting and officers of these 
various organizations made short ad- 
dresses. The gathering totaled 57. 

The success of this meeting prompted 
another on the return voyage from Cher- 
bourg on the Steamer “George Washing- 
ton.’”’ About 12 Krwantans were aboard. 
The idea is a splendid one and could well 
be followed by K1wantAns going abroad. 


—¥K}e— 
Law Enforcement 


(From page 76) 

the district court, and the beer on hand, 
159,000 gallons, was poured into Chicago 
sewers in December. Beer-wagons no 
longer rumble through the streets of 
Chicago for the simple reason that there 
is no real beer to be had. When the 
brewery corruption fund, amounting 
to more than a million dollars a year 
in Chicago, ceased to exist, law enforce- 
ment took new heart and thousands of 
thirst parlors, deprived of beer for their 
thirsty customers, voluntarily closed 
their doors. It is well here to note that 
not a single outlaw brewery has been 
closed in Chicago either by county or 
state authorities. Every one of them— 
21 in number—was closed by the federal 
courts upon prosecutions instituted by 
the federal district attorney, notwith- 
standing the fact that Illinois has a pro- 
hibition law even more drastic than that 
passed by Congress. The measures 
devised by my office in dealing with 
outlaw breweries, and the decisions and 
opinions of the judges of the district court 
in the northern district of Illinois, and 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
seventh circuit, have furnished precedents 
that are being followed throughout the 
whole country. These measures, de- 
cisions and’ opinions clearly demonstrate 
that the Volstead act has plenty of teeth 
and that if there is a breakdown in en- 
forcement the fault lies with enforcement 
officials and not with the law itself. 

Public officials who do not enforce 
the 18th Amendment have one stock 
alibi, and that is, that public sentiment 
makes convictions difficult if not im- 
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possible. The fact is that it is political 
sentiment and not public sentiment that 
keeps them from enforcing that law. 
That kind of public official is either in- 
competent or corrupt. In either case 
the people lose. Show me a_ public 
official who refuses to enforce prohibition 
laws and I will show you a public official 
who will refuse to enforce any law when 
approached by his political master. To 
prove that convictions can be obtained 
in liquor cases we point to our record. 
In 18 months we convicted more than 
2,000 illegal purveyors of poison, from 
the West Madison Street bum to the 
Rolls Royce operator on the ‘“‘gold coast,”’ 
and during that same period we had less 
than 20 acquittals.. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred were convicted. Running 
over a period of less than two years we 
obtained 3,388 criminal convictions of 
all kinds, with but 52 acquittals. That 
is our record. That is because we do 
not wear blinders or political hobbles 
in the district attorney’s office. We are 
enforcing the law as it is written, against 
everybody alike, from beggar to million- 
aire. 

Everyone of the 1,500 liquor injunc- 
tion suits entered by the federal courts 
ought to have been handled in the state 
courts. The more than 2,000 criminal 
liquor cases handled by the federal 
courts ought to have been prosecuted 
in the state courts. How long will the 
people tolerate a situation that compels 
one federal judge to do the work of 48 
state judges in this community. Is this 
dodging of responsibility by state courts 
peculiar to prohibition laws? By no 
means! Congress is beseeched to pass 
one law after another, making one state 
crime after another also a federal crime. 
So serious has this situation become that 
unless soon checked federal courts will 
be hopelessly swamped. Take for in- 
stance the stealing of freight from a 
freight car. That is plain larceny under 
the state laws and never ought to be 
anything else. But, the railroads went 
to Congress and said, ‘‘We can’t get any- 
where in the state courts and we want 
you to make it a federal crime,” and 
Congress did. The result is that the 
federal courts are now clogged with 
thefts of that kind. Not long ago Con- 
gress made it a crime to steal an auto- 
mobile, and as we now have millions of 
them, and in increasing numbers they 
are constantly crossing and recrossing 
state lines, it can be imagined what this 
little piece of legislation has already done 
to the federal courts. Records show that 
during 1924 federal sentences under 
those two acts, that is, stealing from 
interstate shipments and stealing auto- 
mobiles, amounted to 2,431 years. Every 
one of those cases ought to have been 
tried in the state courts. Theft in any 
and every form is always and everywhere 
a local crime. To make it a federal 
crime is simply to make it a crime twice, 
to twice provide its support by taxes, 
two sets of detectives, two sets of prose- 
cutors and two sets of judges to punish 
it. Take what is known as ‘‘mail fraud 
cases,’ now clogging the federal courts 
by the thousands. These are nothing 
but state crimes, usually described as 
‘confidence games” ‘“‘embezzlement”’ etc., 
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under state laws. But victims, like the 
railroads, cried out to Congress, ‘‘Make 
it a federal crime; we can’t get anywhere 
in state courts,’’ and Congress, as usual, 
heeded their lamentations, and there we 
are again. That the victims’ cry of 
“We can’t get anywhere in state courts” 
has some foundation must be admitted. 
Not long ago an outlaw was arrested by 
the Chicago police while robbing a ware- 
house at the point of a gun in broad day 
light. He was arraigned in a state court, 
and after hearing all the evidence the 
judge solemnly announced that the 
evidence was insufficient, to which state- 
ment the prosecutor heartily agreed. 
The defendant was discharged and 
walked out afree man. The police, how- 
ever, knowing that it was a government 
warehouse that had been robbed, and 
no doubt recalling previous experiences 
of the same kind, took the precaution to 
notify my office. We immediately 
arrested this gun-man, and the federal 
government, using the same witnesses 
that were heard in the state court, and 
on that identical evidence, the defendant 
was indicted by a federal grand jury, 
found guilty by a federal petit jury and 
sentenced by a federal judge to five years 
imprisonment in Leavenworth _peni- 
tentiary and to pay a fine of $10,500. 
Isn’t it about time that we stop this 
Macedonian cry for relief from the 
federal government, and strike at the 
root of this monstrous evil by eliminating 
politics from law enforcement before 
our state institutions crumble in the dust? 
What we need is to revive that spirit of 
obedience to law and order so clearly 
exemplified by the Christian men and 
women who blazed the first trails of 
civilization and independence on this 
glorious continent. We must not only 
be law abiding ourselves but must insist 
that our law enforcement officials con- 
scientiously and impartially enforce all 
laws as written. We must either have 
law enforcement or anarchy. There is 
no middle ground. 





New Laurels for Roe 
Fulkerson 


._ At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Lodge, held in December, our Editorial 
Writer, Roe Fulkerson, was honored 
by being elected Grand Master of Ma- 
sons of the District of Columbia for the 
ensuing Masonic year. His election is 
the culmination of eleven years of 
progress in Masonry, during which time 
he has held many offices. Grand Master 
Fulkerson is a member and a past master 
of Harmony Lodge No. 17, past high 
priest of Mount Vernon Chapter, R. 
A. M.; past potentate of Almas Temple, 
A. A. O. N. M. S.; a past officer of all 
four local Seottish Rite bodies, a 33rd 
degree Mason, and a member of Wash- 
ington Commandery No. 1, Columbia 
Council, and Royal and Select Masters. 
These are but a few of the honors which 
Mr. Fulkerson is holding. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultant: 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for the 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


@ 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 








“MAILING LISTS” 


Accurate—Guaranteed—Reliable—Of every possible 
kind of business and individual throughout the 
country. Standard charge per thousand 
names and each list compiled ad to meet the 
individual needs of our clients. Information and 
catalogue without charge. Dept. K. 


THE BLUE BIRD SERVICE 
107 East Pleasant Baltimore, Md. 











Patents 
Trademarks, Copyrights 
Designs 
Munn & Co., Patent Attorneys 








Washington, D. C. 


Write for our handbook on patents and 
| ask for personal attention of Kiwanian 
| Perry B. Turpin. Attorney in charge of 


Munn & Co.’s Washington Office. 
Address Box K, Scientific American 
Bidg., 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 























ENVELOPES, FILE POCKETS 
and FILING DEVICES 
“They Last Longer!” 
National FiberstoK Envelope 
429 Moyer Street - - Philadelphia 
At Your Stationers or Write for Sample 
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CUSTOM-MADE 
SHIRTS 


3 for $10.00 
Of broadcloth, poplins, 
madras and oxfords. 
Samples on request. 
Our fashioned to fit shirts 
make you feel better and 
they wear longer. Noagents. 
Stevens Custom Shirt Co. Seneca St. Ithaca, N.Y. 





POLK’S REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISERS 


Shows how to increase your business by 
the use of Direct Mail Advertising, 60 pages 
full of vital business facts and figures. ho, 
where and how many prospects you have. 
Over 8,000 lines of business covered. 


Write for your FREE copy. 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


382 POLK BUILDING 
Branches in principal cities of U. S. 








© Convention 


Proceedings 


Eighth Annual Convention ? 
Denver, Colorado, June 16-19, 1924 © 


If not, get this unusual book, giving account 
of an unusual Convention of an unusual 
Organization. The book throbs through- 
with inspirational and educational pages. 
For Krwanians, it is better reading, more 
instructive, more suggestive, than ninety 
percent of current fiction. It's vital. 


You do not grasp KrwanranisM as it de- 
serves until you have read this book. Buy 
it and read it, using the Index (pp584-495) 
as your guide. It is invaluable in that it is 
unusually concise 

Krwants clubs could do no better than to 
appoint a member to read from this book 
just five minutes at each meeting. It would 
prove the best, most profitable five minutes 
of the majority of the meetings. Five | 
minutes at 52 meetings, 270 minutes in the 
year—four and one-half hours! Think of it. 
What a well-informed Kiwanis club it would 
* 

Board Cover, Price $1.50 (Cloth, $2.00). 

® Write 
| Kiwanis International 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank 








Chicago, Illinois 
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Arbitration In 
Business Disputes 


(From page 74) 


pose is a part of the articles of incorpor- 
ation of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. This 
is what interests the public and it is 
upon the success of this effort that the 
motion picture industry is to be judged. 
By way of percentage comparison Mr. 
Hays recently said ‘“‘of, say, six hundred 
and sixty pictures produced last year 
there are possibly sixty that might be 
criticized and six that might be termed 
bad. It is the bad ones that cause the 
criticism and it is those that we must 
avoid.”’ That is not a bad record, is it? 


During the present year, the members 
of the Hays’ association have taken a 
determined stand against allowing the 
more or less prevalent type of book or 
play to become the prevalent type of 
picture, and has also gone on record 
against the use of questionable titles and 
misleading advertising of pictures. They 
are trying to get away from the “million 
dollar’ and ‘“‘greatest in the world” type 
of advertising and publicity. In an effort 
to improve the type of advertising and 
to get rid of fraudulent motion picture 
concerns, the co-operation of better ad- 
vertising clubs and _ better business 
bureaus has been enlisted. 


Because of their keen interest in 
youth, KiwaniaAns will be glad to know 
that definite plans are under way to 
furnish moving pictures especially se- 
lected and suitable for children, which 
theatre owners will be able to secure 
through the distributing centers. Chil- 
drens’ matinees have been used in a 
limited way by many neighborhood 
theatre managers as a means of develop- 
ing publie good will, but there never has 
been before an organized effort to fur- 
nish such pictures until the Hays’ associa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Committee 
on Publie Relations, approved the plan. 


Public Co-operation 


These are some of the efforts of the 
motion picture industry to meet its 
responsibility and to right itself in public 
esteem, and while this is the most im- 
portant and necessary half of the whole 
effort, the sympathetic understanding 
and co-operation on the part of the public, 
and the organized support and commen- 
dation of the good pictures is the other 
half of the effort which is also vitally 
important. As a channel of communica- 
tion between the public and the indus- 
try for the purpose of securing this sym- 
pathetic understanding and co-operation, 
the Committee on Publie Relations is 
doing some effective work. On this 
Committee are represented over sixty 
national citizens’ organizations, such as 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
Boy Seouts, Girl Scouts, and representa- 
tives of various religious, business, labor, 
educational, and welfare activities. It 
was around the council table that two 
hundred of the representatives of these 
organizations sat with Mr. Hays, in 


1922, at his invitation and organized the 
Committee on Public Relations, which is 
activity co-operating with the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Ine. 


There are approximately thirty million 
people who can be reached through the 
organizations represented on the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, practically 
all of which have their own publications. 
The plan is to have the members of the 
Committee, at the invitation of the pro- 
ducers, see as many as possible of the out- 
standing pictures and if they are im- 
pressed with the value and excellence of 
them, they have been passing the word 
along to the members of the organiza- 
tion which they represent. Because this 
invaluable service by the Committee is a 
choice of pictures by selection—and in 
no sense censorship—the producers are 
eager to avail themselves of the co-opera- 
tion of the Committee and to receive 
its criticisms and suggestions. Often 
they eliminate scenes at its suggestion. 
The Committee is also emphasizing the 
fact that there are now many fine worth- 
while pictures in circulation and that 
the most effective way to encourage 
greater production of such pictures is to 
patronize the good ones already released. 
The editors of newspapers have also 
realized that the time has arrived for the 
public to show its appreciation of the im- 
proved type of picture which is now ac- 
cessible to public patronage, and they are 
pointing out these pictures to their read- 
ers as a service in the cause of better 
pictures. 


The time was never more propitious 
and necessary than now for the public 
to support and commend good pictures, 
and here is where KrwANIANSs can most 
effectively use their motto, ““We Build.”’ 


—*Ke— 
Radio Notes 


KIwaNIs more and more is finding 
its place on radio programs throughout 
the country. The Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago on Friday, January 23rd gave 
the first of its regular monthly programs 
consisting of a mixed musical number and 
a talk on Kiwanis by Past Governor 
Daniel S. Wentworth. On January 18th, 
Mr. Wentworth broadeast an address 
on the subject of “Go To Chureh Sun- 
day”’ from Station WQJ. 


A very interesting Tenth Anniversary 
program was broadeast from Station 
WCX, Detroit, Michigan, on January 
20th, President Coolidge sent a message 
which was broadeast on this occasion. 
International President Johnson and 
International Secretary Parker, together 
with several of the Michigan district 
officials gave short talks. The program 
included also musical selections by the 
orchestra of the new Book-Cadillae 
Hotel and the Saginaw Kiwanis Club 
quartet. During the program, hundreds 
of telegrams were received from all 
over the United States and Canada and 
it was quite astonishing the number who 
listened in. 
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Tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln 


A proclamation issued Jan- 
uary 30th, 1919, by Calvin 
Coolidge, then Governor of 
Massachusetts. 


Sine LVE SCORE and ten years ago 
=t#7] that Divine Providence, which 
infinite repetition has made 
only the more a miracle, sent 
into the world a new life, destined to save 
a nation. No star, no sigh, foretold his 
coming. About his cradle all was poor 
and mean save only the source of all 
great men, the love of a wonderful woman. 
When she faded away in his tender years, 
from her deathbed in humble poverty 
she dowered her son with greatness. 
There can be no proper observance of a 
birthday which forgets the mother. 
Into his origin, as into his life, men long 
have looked and wondered. In wisdom 
great, but in humility greater, in justice 
strong, but in compassion stronger, he 
became a leader of men by being a fol- 
lower of the truth. He overeame evil 
with good. His presence filled the Na- 
tion. He broke the might of oppression. 
He restored a race to its birthright. 
His mortal frame has vanished, but his 
spirit increases with the increasing years, 
the richest legacy of the greatest century. 

Men show by what they worship what 
they are. It is no accident that before the 
great example of American manhood our 
people stand with respect and reverence. 
And in accordance with this sentiment our 
laws have provided for a formal recogni- 
tion of the birthday of Abraham Lincoln; 
for in him is revealed our ideal, the hope 
of our country fulfilled. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 








Tax Exempt 
Bugaboo 


(From page 79) 


tax-exempt securities and the present 
income tax law, but I believe I have 
shown that the ramifications of the tax- 
exempt privileges reach the most humble 
home in the nation, and many of these 
are being forfeited because of the exhor- 
bitant tax burden they are called upon to 
bear. 

In concluding this expression of 
thought from a country newspaper 
editor, I would like to make, briefly, 
several concrete and specific statements 
and submit them to Mr. Buttenheim 
and other Kiwanis readers throughout 
the Nation. 

1. There is no such a commodity as 
“cheap money.” 

2. There is no royal road to “easy”’ 
wealth. 

3. The theory that in some manner, by 


legal hokus-pokus, mumpus-wumpus, etc. 
we can “get something for nothing,”’ is 
the most vicious and far-reaching fallacy 
ever uttered in the English language. 


4. The opportunity or ability to get 
into debt beyond one’s ability to pay 
does not spell either ‘‘progress’”’ or ‘‘pros- 
perity.” 

5. Indirect taxes of every nature 
should be abandoned and all costs of 
government levied directly and thus 
the people given an opportunity to 
learn exactly what is paid for the service 
they receive. 
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6. If the only legacy I leave my chil- 
dren is a mortgage on my own and my 
neighbor’s property—placed there with- 
out the consent of my neighbor; then I 
have not even exercised good American 
judgment, let alone contributed anything 
of value for those who follow me. 

7. The Constitution should be _ so 
amended that no person could vote for 
the creation of a public debt who was 
not a freeholder. This is now the law in 
Canada. 

By L. Benshoof, Editor, Detroit (Minne- 
sota) Record. . 





followed at home. 


THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Box 32 











Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efficient—then you must know how to eat. 
The body is a machine. It demands certain quanti- 
ties and qualities, and only under favorable conditions 
will the body do its most efficient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—every one of which may be easily 
It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. / 





The book is free. Write for it now. ¥ es 
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10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


THE NEW 


IMPROVED 
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MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


SELF FILLER 


GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
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“The Perfect Writing Instrument 50 


Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil, with- 
Out a miss, skip or blur. Its steady uniform flow 






highly polished, hard rubber, 

bie est class workmanship 

Pocket clip attached makes it 
trument of 


You'll never use a fountain pen once you try 
an Inkograph. No complicated mechanism to — 
clean or get out of order. SEND NO MONEY. “SS 
Pay postman $1.50 plus postage. Year’s guarantee certificate 

assures absolute satisfaction. Write name and address plainly. 


INKOGRAPH CO.,Inc. 161-93 Centre St., New Ve 


of ink actually improves your hand jrritiog. 
Won't blot, scratch, leak, or soil hands. 
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Tobey Favors 
iS “Paper Hats, ®t 


| | Jor every Occasion 


Goods with Oniginality and 
Distinction-yet cost no more 











Wrife for Grewlarg and special Bulletins 


covering St. Patrick’s Day and 
Easter parties. 


Vanflouseny 


81 W. Lake St. Chicago 











KIWANIANS 
A First Mortgage Loan 


on improved farms, rightly placed, is the best security on 
earth. Have loaned millions here the past 35 years with- 
out loss of a dollar of principal or interest for my clients. 
Can net you 6 per cent on gilt edged loans. References. 


A. M. McCLENAHAN, Greeley, 
(Kiwanian) Colorado 











Yesterday and 
Today 


(From page 64) 

nation:—so the business 
industries have been organized by the 
various chambers of commerce. 

But with changing conditions, there 
has grown up in recent years another 
factor. The civie life has demanded 
assistance which the chamber of com- 
meree cannot give. This demand has 
been met by the organization of such 
clubs as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions. A score 
of years ago Who would have thought that a 
ZR3, without stop could sail the air from 
Germany to New Jersey; that American 
birdmen could cirele this world. Who 
would have thought that coneerts from 
all parts of this great land could be ex- 
tracted from the air and entertain the fire- 
sides of millions of American homes. 
Twenty years ago who would have thought 
that each week thirteen hundred K1rwanis 
clubs in this country, comprising almost 


to state; to 


tone enth of a million of picked profes- 
sions and business men would sit down at 
noon day luncheon, shoulder to shoulder, 
filling a gap which had grown up in the 
civie and social life in this country, with 
unselfish motives and with a desire only 
“to build.” 

I am told that the Kiwanis organiza- 
tion was born in 1915; that in membership 
and number of clubs it has practically 
doubled each succeeding year for the last 
nine years. It is the result ot the demand 
of the times. Truly the growth of such 
organizations as Kiwanis is phenomenal. 
Their mission is strictly non-political, 
non-religious. Their existence is quite 
unselfish. I enjoy very much my weekly 


New Members of The 
Family | 


The following twenty-nine 
clubs were chartered from | 
November 15th, 1924, to Jan- 
uary 15th, 1925, inclusive: | 
Live Oak, Florida 
Fort Frances, Ontario, Can. 
Princeton, West Virginia 
Northfork, West Virginia 
Concordia, Kansas 
Conway, Arkansas 
Okemah, Oklahoma 
Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Georgetown, Kentucky 
Providence, Kentucky 
Monett, Missouri 
Cuyahoga Falls, Missouri 
Manassas, Virginia | 
Webster, South Dakota | 
Antigo, Wisconsin I 
| Crewe, Virginia | 

South Bend, Washington 
Adams, Massachusetts 
Elma, Washington 
Enfield, North Carolina 
Perry, Florida 

Bradford, Illinois 

Thomson, Georgia 
Marlinton, West Virginia | 
Melbourne, Florida 
Bangor, Maine 
Eureka, Utah 
| 














Hopewell, Virginia 
Staten Island, New York 


There are now 54 elubs 
receiving service from the 
Service Department. 











meeting with the Danville, Illinois, K1- 
WANIANS, who were kind enough to make 
me an honorary member of the organi- 
zation. 





Kiwanis Conven- 
tion Office 


(From page 72) 
1924, indicates that they will have a 
large group attend from the ‘“‘mile-high”’ 
city. 

The Kiwanis Club of Saint Paul is at 
work, the district is being thoroughly 
stimulated, and Kiwanis at large is 
showing an unusual interest. All this 
points to a great convention at Saint 
Paul June 22-25, 1925. 


Work 


Work can really be diminished, 
Routed, conquered, mastered, finished; 
But shirking work is endless, 
You are never through; 
And so real, successful shirking 
Is harder work than working, 
For there always are a million things 
To manage not to do. 

—([Evantha Caldwell. 








Home Trade 
Problem 


(From page 66) 

found with its method of doing business, 
but this form of competition which must 
be met by men who own and operate 
their own places of business, and who 
are vitally interested in the activities of 
the community and contribute toward 
their maintenance, becomes a_ serious 
problem and one worthy of the consid- 
eration of KIWANIs. 


Because of their methods, with the 
exception of two or three of these great 
chain systems, these chains take no active 
part in the development of the community 
in which they do business. They do not 
contribute their pro-rata share toward 
the clubs that foster wholesome things on 
the community. 

The chain store’s growth is very rapid. 
Recently inacounty seat town in Pennsyl- 
vania a survey showed that four grocery 
stores owned and operated by one system 
were in operation and that this chain 
had leased four more places of business, 
so that within the following six months 
it would have eight stores in that com- 
munity. 

Another form of centralization of 
retail distribution is the mail order house. 
With the tremendous power of advertis- 
ing, these units of retail competition are 
reaching out into the average community 
and gleaning much of the trade that 
rightfully belongs to those engaged in 
the operation of retail establishments. 

While this article is being written, nine 
freight carloads of catalogs are being 
unloaded in one of the thriving cities of 
Ohio for distribution in the rural districts 
of that great State. 

The mail order house is legitimate but 
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the effect of this growing form of trade 
is teaching more and more of the people 
of the community to buy their products 
outside of their community interests. 

Figures showing the rapid expansion 
of these great merchandising enterprises 
stagger the investigator. In August 
of this year, one of these great merchan- 
dising institutions showed an increase of 
22.64 % over the business of August, 1923. 
Business in this same company for August 
of this year was almost twice that of the 
business two years ago. 

The third form of centralized distribu- 
tion with which the average retail mer- 
chants must compete lies in- the city 
department stores in large metropolitan 
centers. These stores have had a tre- 
mendous growth in the last twenty-five 
years, 

Our metropolitan newspapers served 
by rural free delivery carry daily the news 
of merchandise values into the most 
remote regions of every section. During 
an investigation about a year ago letters 
were found from persons in Eastern 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania thanking 
the great newspapers of New York and 
Chicago for the great service they were 
giving in bringing them into touch with 
the department stores. Such service is 
splendid, but it is a service that becomes 
a keen and perplexing problem for the 
retail merchant who lives in the com- 
munities served by this medium of 
advertising. 

The results of this loss of trade have a 
much more far-reaching effect on the 
community than the casual observer is 
aware. It is only logical to conclude that 
if the basic activity of the commerce 
of the average town is centralizing in 
these three forms of outside competition, 
the people who make up the community 
will eventually follow the trend of busi- 
ness and centralize where the business is 
going. The cities will sap the strength 
of the small towns more than ever before. 
While this tendency is more of a sociologi- 
cal problem than one of retail selling, it 
deserves mention because it is the re- 
sult of business centralization. 


The average town in the United States 
is losing its population to the great cities 
rapidly. The census of 1920 reveals some 
startling facts. In the great agricultural 
state of Missouri, 84 counties of 114 lost 
in population. Only a few cities in that 
state outside of the three metropolitan 
cities showed an increase of over 15%, 
which was about the same percentage 
the United States increased in population 
between 1910 and 1920. 


The State of Illinois with its 102 
counties showed a loss in population in 55 
of them. Ohio lost population in 43 out 
of its 88 counties. 


Population makes values and increased 
population means increased values. It is 
equally true that the class of people in a 
community affects values. Surveys prove 
that most communities that are losing 
their people to the metropolitan centers 
are losing the best young men and women, 
the boys and girls who are being grad- 
uated from high schools and colleges. 
The average community is proud of its 
young men and women, but too many of 
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them cannot point with pride to the 
things these young men and women have 
accomplished in the communities that 
reared and educated them. 

The problem is vital enough for the 
consideration of Kiwanis. It is not a 
problem easy of solution. The conditions 
have been brought about through educa- 
tion. The solution lies in the same direc- 
tion. 

The process of re-education should be 
started by those most directly interested, 
those agencies that foster community 
spirit and build community life and 
business. Kiwanis can do its share. 
The merchants engaged in retail selling 
can do theirs. 

Progress is the watchword and guide 
of the forces that are endeavoring through 
legitimate commercial competition to 
decentralize retail trade toward the larger 
centers of population. 

These agencies of competition employ 
the best talent available, their merchan- 
dising methods are the mest thorough, 
their buying is properly budgeted, their 
advertising is appealing, and their enter- 
prise boundless. 

While these agencies of competition 
have been growing strong, the local 
retail merchants in many places have 
been reluctant to ‘“‘step on the gas” 
of commercial progress. Some have 
realized that competition must be fought 
with its own weapons and they have 
succeeded in drawing their proportion 
of local trade. 

Commercial success either local or 
sectional is dependent upon four fac- 
tors, production, distribution, finance 
and accounting. For the retail merchant, 
production is in the hands of the manu- 
facturers. The merchant’s problem is 
dependent upon distribution, accounting 
and finance. 

Competition is keener and unless the 
merchant begins to realize that he must 
pack his books and go to school he is 
due for a shove backward by these forms 
of outside competition. 

The re-adjustment of the situation for 
the local merchant is on the roads 
labelled—distribution, accounting and 
finance, but first the merchant must find 
these roads. Their exact location and the 
use that may be made of them come to 
view if the merchant is open-minded 
enough to see his situation, to appreciate 
the competition which he faces, and then 
to begin re-aligning his business to meet 
the new conditions. 

The whole problem is not a question of 
the local merchant’s driving out the chain 
store, but rather a problem of saving his 
own life as a local business man. 

Of the annual retail business of America 
estimated at $35,000,000,000, chain stores 
according to a recent survey, transact 
8 per cent, or a total of $2,800,000,000. 
The New York Trust Company in a 
recent study estimated that there are 
now 60,000 individual chain store units in 
New York City. Today there are approx- 
imately 5,000 chain store units in the city. 

Fifty per cent of the notion business, 
twenty per cent of the drug business, and 
about twenty per cent of the grocery 
business is now handled by chain stores, 
according to a recent economic report 
made by economists in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute of New York City. 

These figures speak for themselves. 
The question is—what is the merchant 
going to do about it? Can he help him- 
self? Can he hold his place as a leading 
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Tell ’em When! 


Extend the hospitality of your 
meetings to visiting Kiwanians. 
Equip your leading hotels with 
this handsome Kiwanis emblem— 


let out-of-town members know 
‘‘when and where.”’ 
This unique ‘“‘reminder”’ is made of 


solid bronze, with a rich solid 
mahogany base. It is 18 inches 
high and can be supplied with any 
desired inscription ‘in the lower 
panel, giving the time and place 
of your meetings. 

A real necessity and an attractive 
display that will reflect credit upon 
your club. 


$25.00 


(Specify inscription desired when 
ordering) 


GEO. E. FERN 


Louis J, Fern, Kiwanian 


1252 Elm St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








IN MONTREAL 
The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:30 at 


TH indsor 

















Mailing Lists 


Will hel u increase sales 
bee for exe giving count: 
id prices Ss of c —- 

‘ou ive custor:- 
a2 = StateandLocal: -Indivil- 
YC; Professions, Business * rey 


F< : 0% y wrens ae each 
“ROss- cal Co. fea St Louis 






















After Dinner Scraps No. 2 


Now ready. Book of humorous stories, poems, quo- 
tations, stunts, etc., for public st sis — bigger, 
better, geacentons. Postpaid [ 


Bloomfield Publishing Co. B a Iowa 











Embossed. Banners, 
Sleeve Lunch- 
and eon 


Cap 

Bands 

Pen- 
nants 


Badges 
Etc. 
Etc. 


WE BUILD INDENTIF YING £m 
IN ALL STYLES. WRITE U 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 
79 Flatbush Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Send for our 


KIWANIS SPECIALTIES 
CATALOG 





The Russell [HHamptonCo 


Fverything a ClubNeeds 

VINTON BLDC 
St! ¢ COUCH STZ 
PORTLAND, ORE 


i+w ADAMS /T 
CHICAGO ILL 


CAPITAL-A MILLION FRIENDS 





songs, crossfire 


CATA i 
Wabash, Dept. 118 Chicago 





vaudeville acts and make-up. 
T" S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. 





A Follow-Up System That Works 
Your follow-up system will not 
fail if you mark your cards with 


Moore Push Card. Signals 


12 Colors 
“Tell you when to act” 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
113 Berkley St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Migs. of Moore Push-Pins, Push-less 
Hangers, Maptacks, Thumbtacks, eto. 










(From Preceding Page) 
business factor in the community? Yes, 
he ean, but he himself must make the 
decision to remedy the situation. As 
Aesop said in an ancient fable, “The 
Gods help only those who help them- 
selves.”’ 

First, the merchant needs to study his 
distribution, which to some merchants 
is as strange a term as appendix was to 
the man who discovered that he had such 
an organ. 

Unless the merchant knows his costs, 
he is lost. He needs to know the cost of a 
sale, percentage of the sales dollar that 
goes for rent, heat, light, overhead, 
advertising, and sales expense. While it 
is true that some merchants think that 
these figures are all poppy-cock they 
are usually the fellows who are losing 
sales day after day to the chain stores 
along Main Street. 

In studying his distribution problems 
the merchant need not waste his time in 
dry figures that mean nothing. When one 
merchant found that in comparison to 
other merchants of the same relative 
class in other cities, the sales cost per 
sales dollar was too high he discovered 
that for years he had had too much 
help on the payroll. By judicially 
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studying his labor problem he found 
how he could eliminate eight or ten full 
time clerks and still take care of his 
trade by having intelligent high school 
girls come in for the peak business on 
Saturday. 

That is but one example of what a 
merchant can do if he takes the time and 
effort to find out his distribution pro- 
blems. As he learns these problems and 
finds a solution he will meet chain store 
competition. It has been done. 

In speeding up distribution, progressive 
merchants are utilizing both service and 
advertising. In the past, too many 
merchants have been automatons, hand- 
ing out the goods as demanded. If the 
goods were not demanded, they were left 
to occupy valuable space until such time 
as an annual sale netted fifty per cent of 
the original cost. 


But advertising alone will not fill the 
gaps caused by chain store competition. 
It must be intelligent advertising. Let 
me make a comparison which, in reality, 
is more of a contrast. One merchant 
in a certain middle western city added a 
line of electrical equipment, principally 
electric sweepers and electric floor lamps. 
He made his original purchase of goods 
and then waited for results. 

In the meantime one of his competitors 
added similar lines. Before he did so, 
however, he obtained from the electric 
light company an estimate of the number 
of electric light and power customers in 
the city. While this figure was good, 
it was not sufficient, and he employed 
some girls to canvass the homes in the 
best districts of the city, having the girls 
give personal invitations to the house- 
wives visited for the opening of his elec- 
trical department. 

This survey was not complete, of 
course, but it gave him a large number of 
contacts, it supplied him with the names 
of those persons who were already 
satisfied users of electric sweepers, and it 
allowed him the privilege of proceeding 
accordingly. Those who were not already 
users of electric sweepers or who were 
dissatisfied users of another make were 
selected as the live prospect list. 

In the first six months’ business, which 
merchant sold more in his newly estab- 
lished electrical department? Theanswer 
you might surmise, but perhaps it will be 
sufficient to say that the following year 
the first merchant, the one who merely 
announced his new department, quietly 
closed out his electrical goods depart- 
ment. 

In controlling the factors of his business, 
the merchant needs to buy full measure; 
this is no more true than in his advertis- 
ing appropriation in the daily paper. 
A merchant in Kalamazoo not long ago 
was able to cut his advertising costs and 
at the same time increase the advertising 
results. This astonishing gain was 
accomplished by reducing space required 
for advertising through better prepara- 
tion of the copy; through the elimination 
of Sunday advertising during the summer 
months, when the most of the better class 
of customers were out of the city on 
vacations, and through more accurate 
placing of the advertisements in relation 
to their time appeal. Formerly large 
advertisements were used almost indis- 
criminately. Under the new plan large 
advertisements were used at the begin- 
ning of a sale period, on Monday perhaps. 
Smaller oon was used during the middle 
of the week, or the amount of copy was 
divided into two advertisements. On 
Friday before the closing day of the sale 
full page copy was again used. 

Such practices are effective in cutting 


cost of handling merchandise and in 
increasing sales volume. 


As I have pointed out, the merchant 
needs to pay more attention to account- 
ing. Many merchants have employed 
bookkeepers, but accounting has been a 
bugbear. Some merchants have gone 
accounting mad, on the other hand. 


Nevertheless, accounting or account 
control, is the best check on the business. 
Proper accounting will determine the 
proper ratio of inventory to sales, and of 
sales to purchases. These ratios vary 
according to the business. 


Accounting was formerly merely a 
record of the business, but today account- 
ing is a forecaster of business conditions 
and procedure. It is both a log book 
and a guide. When wide-awake mer- 
chants know their costs, total and segre- 
gated, they can more easily determine 
where, if any, the losses are coming from. 


By studying financial barometers, the 
merchant can determine his financial 
policies, thereby avoiding over-stocking 
of merchandise, and consequent clogging 
of his process of turnover. 


The counsellors of the chain stores 
watch the financial markets and trim 
their sails accordingly. But dces the 
local merchant? If he does, he oftentimes 
takes the advice of friends or salesmen 
who come into his place of business. 
How can the merchant watch these 
barometers so that he can take advan- 
tage? 

Today when there are four seasons in 
shees and millinery instead of two as 
formerly, the merchant is in a perplexing 
situation. He does not always know 
whether to stock up sixty or seventy 
per cent at the beginning of the season or 
to depend upon month to month buying 
in the open market. Some direction 
would be given the merchant in the 
accurate following of the business baro- 
metrics. 


He should know if prices are generally 
high, if bonds are declining in price 
because of the bank liquidation, in order 
to have more liquid funds, that a period 
of reaction is due. Then his policy should 
generally be to proceed under caution 
and to buy in small quantities and to 
buy slowly. 

On the contrary, when bonds are high, 
when building operations are on the in- 
crease and when commercial failures are 
few, the merchant knows that a period 
of improvement is at hand. Money is 
plentiful and money rates are low. Then 
the merchant has the opportunity to 
arrange necessary loans for the purchase 
of staples at satisfactory prices. As the 
improvement continues, the merchant 
can capitalize his foresight by selling at 
favorable prices. 

There are so many things which the 
merchant can do to enhance his own 
opportunities that it would require a 
volume to outline the procedure. In 
this discussion some of the pertinent ways 
of improving his position have been 
pointed out. 

Other steps in meeting the competition 
of the chain store particularly are the 
modernization of his store, the develop- 
ment of appealing sales ideas, and the 
thorough utilization of personal service 
on which he has almost a monopoly, in 
comparison with the chain store. 

The chain store has the merchandising 
brains of the country at its command. 
If the retail merchant cannot meet the 
competition by the practice of better 
methods of handling distribution, ac- 
counting and financial problems, he may 
as well close his doors. 
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Your Mind 


(From page 63) 


mindsthat there are. There are many others 
we might mention. But I ask first about 
the ideal type. What is the type of mind 
you want to have or that you want your 
children to have? I could say some things 
in answer to that question that might be 
interesting, but perhaps you would be 
interested in knowing the kind of a mind 
I want the students of the University of 
Michigan to have. I want them to have 
minds that are active, that are awake, 
that have been pricked and cut and 
stabbed until they can walk straight up to 
the problems that are delegated them, 
and cut their way through them. That is 
what we must have, the active, construct- 
ive mind, that can see its way through 
and readily decide questions affecting the 
economic order and question of economy; 
we must do that. 


Here is a little story. If you have ever 
heard this story before I am glad of it, 
because the more often you have heard it 
the more possibility there is of your get- 
ting to understand what we are trying to 
do at the University of Michigan. The 
interesting thing about this story is that 
the man who employed this scientific ex- 
periment probably did not know what it 
really meant. Down in Texas at an ex- 
perimental station, they found three little 
brown pigs, which, from the standpoint 
of interest in animal husbandry, repre- 
sented an equal amount of pig potential- 
ity, so they decided to make an experi- 
ment upon these pigs. They named them 
Tom, Dick and Harry. They took Tom 
and put him in a pen and gave him a 
scientifically balanced diet—just the right 
amount of carbohydrates, proteins, and 
all the rest—they fed Tom six months on 
this diet, ad libitum. Little Tom was 
weighed at the end of the first six months 
and Tom’s gain was ninety-four pounds, 
and he was not worth as much in the 
open market as the food he had eaten. 
Then they took his little brother Dick, 
and put him in the same kind of a pen, 
gave him the same kind of scientifically 
balanced diet, feeding him with the 
same process, plus some alfalfa. They 
permitted him to eat all this he want- 
ed to. At the end of the same six 
months Dick has gained 200 pounds, and 
was worth a great deal more in the open 
market than his food was worth. They 
then took Harry, put him in the same 
kind of a pen, plus the alfalfa, and then 
opened a gate through which Harry was 
permitted to enter a pasture and to roam, 
and to root as he saw fit; and at the end 
of the same six months Harry had gained 
312 pounds. Query: Is education some- 
thing that you hand down or dig up? 


What is it I am trying to tell you? 
That the ideal mind is the active mind. 
What is it I tell students by the thousands 
in the Hill Auditorium? It is just this, 
that is a case of root hog or die. It is a 
case of getting in or getting out. 

Some people have a notion that educa- 
tion is a process in which the youngster 
sits still while the schoolmaster tells him 
something. It cannot be done; it is not 
possible. Nobody ever learns anything 


A Friend or Two 


There’s all of pleasure and all of peace in 
a friend or two; 

And all your troubles may find release 
with a friend or two; 

It’s the grip of the clasping hand 

On native soil, or alien land, 

But the world is made, do you under- 
stand, of a friend or two. 


A song to sing and a crust to share with 
a friend or two; 

A smile to give and a grief to bear with a 
friend or two; 

A road to walk and a goal to win, 

An inglenook to find comfort in. 

The gladdest hours we know begin with 
a friend or two. 


—[Author Unknown. 








unless he gets something in his head, 
going to work. Nor are you capable of 
fulfilling the job that you have, or taking 
the place of an effective citizen in any 
community unless, in your head, there is 
something that can go around. What did 
Emerson say about this? He said that 
the one thing in the world of value is 
active mind. This every person is entitled 
to; this every person has within him, 
although in almost all cases obstructed 
and as yet unborn. There is the tragedy 
of it all. What do we propose to do in the 
university? To tear away these obstruc- 
tions, to take these young men and wom- 
en and make them just as large and 
noble as God intended them to be! You 
know, I have the notion that way down 
deep in these boys and girls are capacities 
and talents and potentialities which, if 
we can once develop them, will transform 
their communities and give a leadership 
to the United States and the world. What 
do we want todo? We want to goad them, 
stimulate them and arouse them until 
they see that we need men and women 
who have minds that are active and can 
think. Have you got it? Do you want it? 
Do you want your sons and daughters to 
have it? If you do, you are concerned 
about this institution and others like it, 
and you are Concerned about all the 
facilities and the methods and the pro- 
cesses which are necessarily involved in 
the right kind of an approach to the use of 
the mind. 

To my way of thinking, the ideal mind 
is the active mind, the creative mind, and 
I should like to discuss it from a stand- 
point of dealing with our problems, a 
standpoint of dealing with this very 
difficult question of popularity. I will 
say just a word about that. 

The trouble with a great many people 
who ought to be more thoughtful and 
more discriminating is simply this: they 
have become worshippers of things that 
are supposed to be popular. I have no 
hesitancy in saying to you, according to 
my way of thinking, the time has gone 
by when we ought to joke about viola- 
tions of the Eighteenth Amendment. A 
good many people do it because they think 
itis popular. Men stand and look at me 
straight in the face and say they never 
drank whiskey until the Eighteenth 
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Amendment went into effect, as if that 
were something smart, or as if that were 
something that would make you think 
more of them. Not at all. The man who 
has a thinking mind is not concerned very 
much about popularity. I am perfectly 
well aware I say many things to our 
students that are intensely unpopular, 
but it is easier to do that than it would be 
to live with myself if I did not say what 
I know I ought to say. So, with all of us 
the question is not whether a thing is 
popular or unpopular; the question is, 
does it accord with the standards of 
reason, and of experience? If you start 
out to be in all things popular, you might 
just as well today say goodbye to your 
mind before you go any further. For 
what is popularity? It is what a good 
many people for the moment happen to 
think about something of which they have 
thought very little. But, when you come 
to a crisis, when you want a man that you 
can trust, do you hunt around for the 
popular fellow? No. You hunt around 
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Waistline 
Too Big? 






li doesn’t need to be! 


No longer is there any need of carrying a 
burden of excess fat around the waistline. 
Director corrects this condition instantly. The mo- 
ment you slip on a Director the waistline is reduced 
2 to 4 inches. Continued wearing makes this reduc- 
tion permanent. All this without drugs—without 
dieting — without exercise — without the slightest 
effort or discomfort or inconvenience on your part. 
Note This Change 
Note the remarkable improve- 
! 
and wrinkle. Note the delightful 
feeling of ease, comfort and re- 
‘We newed strength when the over- 
Ne needefearrying Worked abdominal muscles are 
ordering in the ‘Director’ from us in order that 
they may supply such patients as have been long in 
need of such a boon. What further testimony, 
what else could we say, to convince you. 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 


ment in your appearance, the 
wacess fai like thie properly supported. 
No Laces, Hooks 
on easily and is delightfully com- 





moment you put on a Director. 
Clothes fit and look better with- 
out a heavy waistline to pull the 
coat out of shape. Trousers won’t 

sag and bulge—vest won’t creep 

Doctors Prescribe It 
In addition to the exhilirating effect of this won- 
derful belt, the actual health value of it is attested 
to by scores of doctors whose letters are in our 
files; not a few of them are Kiwanians. They are 
or Buttons 

Oirector is woven from the finest 
mercerized web eclastic— all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 


fortable, as thousands of business a with . 


and professional men testify. 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see for yourself how 
effective it is as a flesh reducer. The price—made to 
measure —is only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or C4 money will be refunded 
promptly and the trial won't cost you a penny. Be 
eure and give height, weight and waist measure when 
ordering. The coupon is for your convenience. Tear 
it out and mail today. 

Landon & Warner, '. Dept. 22 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 
PEANDON &' 2 ee Se ee Oe ee ee oe oe 

LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept. 22 


Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 


antee. My weight is .. my height ie... = 
my waist measure is m 

0 $6.50 enclosed. © Send C.O. D. 
Name sili sss di sdinegaleeadda 


Address 


MERCHANT Write for special pro 

i it t 
TAI LORS Here's an opportunity for progé 
No obligation in getting the facts. Write today. 














(From Preceding Page) 
for the citizen you know has the adequacy 
to stand for what he actually thinks. 

What I plead for, then, is the thinking 
mind. The ideal mind is the thinking 
mind, which reckons wisely with preju- 
dices, popularity and problems. 

If we are thinking, if we have minds 
that are at all like I am trying to describe, 
what do we want to know? How are 
you going to get it? Is it possible to have 
a thinking mind? If so, how would you 
tell me how to go to work tomorrow 
morning to get a creative, thinking mind? 
That is an interesting question. I might 
as well admit at once some of you cannot 
get it. I do not mean to be pessimistic. 
I do mean to remind you Nature has 
given a mind to some people better than 
yours. Your task is to make the most of 
the mind Nature has given you, but some 
of you have not developed the kind of a 
mind you have. To me you are your 
mind. Your mind is yours; it is all you. 
We must never forget the unit of person- 
ality. We cannot separate the mind from 
the body or the body from the mind. 
How they interact no one actually knows. 
Apparently modern psychology has dem- 
onstrated that there are unconscious 
layers or elements in the mind which 
influence or control our behavior more 
than these elements of which we are 
aware. Into these deeper phases of our 
subject we cannot go, but he who is to 
master his mind must master his whole 
being. If you expect to have a mind that 
is worthwhile you must remember it is 
part of you, that it is you, and that you 
cannot have a mind that can think clearly 
and consecutively unless back of it is a 
body that is strong and well. Some of 
you need to give a little more attention 
to your diet; you are eating too many 
calories every day; some of you are eat- 
ing too much and playing too little; some 
of you are working too hard; but all of 
you need to remember if you are to have 
a mind with which you can think, that it 
is yours, and everything that concerns 
you, your body and your mind and your 
soul, and all that you are must be what 
man can respect, or he cannot respect 
your head. Remember that personality 
is a unit. 

If you value highly that mind of yours 
you will not only set out to master it, but 
you will take practical steps to ensure its 
efficiency. You will have a time budget. 
You men in business always have a bud- 
get for your corporation; you ask your 
wives to run the household on budgets. 
You say there will be so much for this, 
so much for that. So with our University, 
we have established a budget from which 
we do not deviate under any circum- 
stances. There is no possibility of the 
University of Michigan’s ever having a 
deficit; it is unthinkable. But, I ask you 
a more serious question. What is the 
most valuable possession you have? It 
is not you money. It is your time, for 
time is yours. And I ask you tonight 
before you go to bed to sit down and 
figure out what you have done with the 
last week. How many hours a day have 
you slept? How many hours a day have 
you been eating? How many hours a day 
have you been listening to useless 
speeches? I was glad to hear it said that 


the luncheon club has gone—and it 
ought to be—but the day of the club of 
service is beginning. That is right. But 
I ask you how have you been using your 
time? How many hours a day do you 
play, and how many minutes a day do 
you take for the cultivation of the most 
precious thing you have, your head? I 
ask you honestly, are you reading better 
magazines today than you did a year ago? 
I ask you honestly how many worthwhile 
books have you read in the last year? I 
ask you what are you reading right now 
that is worthwhile? Are you doing any- 
thing to see to it that your head is stored 
with facts which give you the basis for 
intelligent citizenship in America? That 
is what I ask you. Are you making a 
time budget, you men and women who 
are so fond of one another’s fellowship? 
There is no more beautiful way for you to 
utilize some of the time you spend to- 
gether than to read things together that 
are worthwhile, and as the years come 
and go you will find that you have fellow- 
ship and companionship, and an under- 
standing of one another that you can 
acquire in no other way. There would be 
fewer divorces in America if there were 
more of a basis for mutual understanding 
and companionship. And again, when 
you try to make a thinking mind, let me 
remind you that it can never be done by 
a sort of a casual method of intellectual 
absenteeism. 


When you read a book how do you read 
it? Do you read, or do you slide over it? 
Suppose someone came up behind you 
and shut the book, and said, ‘‘What are 
you reading?’ Could you tell the title of 
the book, the title of the chapter, or who 
wrote the book? Could you tell what it 
was about? When you listen to a speech, 
how do you listen? Have you the vaguest 
idea what the outline of the speech was? 
Now, you know a speech is valuable 
largely as it tests your capacity of endur- 
ance. Anybody can entertain a crowd. 
The real question is, can he make it think, 
whether it wants to or not, even at’ the 
end of a long day of conventions and par- 
ades, and all the rest. That is the test. 
Can you think? 

If you ask me how you can get an active 
mind, I say to you that you must be will- 
ing to solve the problem by not only 
having a time budget, that you must 
cultivate the mind not only by staying 
at home, but by actual application to 
something that requires you to think 
accurately to get the kind of a mind we 
are discussing. I ask you to remember 
most of all that nobody gets a mind that 
is worth very much unless it is based 
upon a clean, honest character. You 
cannot think straight and live crooked; it 
cannot be done. For remember, that as a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he. 


I have tried to put a little emphasis on 
something which to me seems absolutely 
primary, which justifies the existence of 
an institution such as this, and I have 
tried to remind you that as individual 
citizens the most valuable thing you have 
is inside of your head, and that of course, 
it is not unrelated to character. I have 
tried to have you see that what a person 
really is comes to expression in the 
quality of his mind. 
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For The Man of Affairs 


who is occasionally called upon to ‘‘Say a few words’ 


R the man who is called upon to speak oc- 

casionally—and what man of affairs is not 
—Modern Eloquence offers an inexhaustible 
fund of ideas, suggestions and examples. 


And for the busy man who wants to be able 
to converse intelligently and convincingly on al- 
most every conceivable subject, Modern Elo- 
quence provides a quick, easy, and interesting 
means of doing so. 


And for the young man seeking greater success, 
Modern Eloquence provides the opportunity to 
get acquainted with the powerful, convincing 
speech of men who swayed nations to action. 


And for those who read for entertainment and 
for culture, Modern Eloquence is a never-failing 
source of inspiration, stimulus and comfort. 


Modern Eloquence 


Modern Eloquence—original edition—was used 
and appreciated by thousands of men of affairs. 
It was the almost constant companion of thou- 
sands of young men who have since taken their 
places as men of affairs. 


Now we have a new and revised edition of 
Modern Eloquence—just published—under the 
direction of an Editorial Board consisting of 
Ashley H. Thorndike, Brander Matthews, 
Sir Robert Laird Borden, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, John W. Davis, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Elihu Root, Oscar S. Straus, Augustus Thomas 
and Henry Van Dyke. 


Under the supervision of this distinguished 
Editorial Board over a year was spent in collect- 
ing, classifying and making available from every 
possible source, the most outstanding addresses 
of the most noted speakers on every question in 
which the world was or is vitally interested. 

There are over 450 con- 
tributorstothisgreat work, 
including such men as 
Chauncey Depew, Wood- 
row Wilson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lloyd George, 
Russell H. Conwell, 
Edward Bok and others— 
every contributor is imme- 
diately recognized as the 
leader in his particular 
field. 

You can get sample 


pages and full particulars about Modern Elo- 
quence without expense or obligation—just send 
in the coupon with your name and address. 


What Others Say 


Modern Eloquence, newand revised edition, 
is enthusiastically received by men of affairs— 
keen, discriminating men whose time is limited 
and who realize the value of getting quickly 
what they want thru the crystallized thought 
of the great men of modern times. 


Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the Board, U. S. Steel Corps: 
I congratulate you on the splendid work you have 
done in collecting and presenting to the public in 
convenient form the fine addresses, many of them 
masterpieces, contained in thenew editionof Mod- 
ern Eloquence.”’ 

Charles M. Schwab, Chairman Bethlehem Steel Corp.: 
“The old edition was in the libraries of most of 
those people who chose their books carefully. It 
strikes me that your care and effort in preparing a 
new Modern Eloquence will be rewarded by a simi- 
lar demand from book lovers and others throughout 
the country.”’ 

Charles G. Dawes, Vice President Elect: 

“I have examined your new “Modern Eloquence’ 
with some care, and congratulate you upon the 
great value and excellence of your work.’’ 

Lynch Davidson, Ex- Lieutenant Governor of Texas: 
“*I have never before bought a volume or set of 
books so perfectly satisfactory as is Modern Elo- 
quence, It is a library almost in itself, and I con- 
gtatulate you on the production.”” 

James M. Curley, Mayor of Boston: 

“The literary value of this publication is of emi- 
nent merit, and I assure youl havebeenvery pleased 
to include the volumes in the library of my home.’” 

Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of Illinois: 
“*When one is at a loss for the moment as to just 
what toread, he will always findsomething inthese 
volumes that fits the hour. I shall be glad, indeed, 
to have the new edition.’” (Order enclosed.) 


What is the reason for the great popularity of 
Modern Eloquence? Whyisit the most prized set 
in the libraries of ‘those who choose their books 
carefully?** It is not alone the fact that Modern 
















Eloquence offers inspiration and suggestion for 
the preparation of a speech on almost any subject. 
But it is a work you may go to at any time for in- 
formation, for entertainment and for inspiration. 
You can find something for every mood and for 
every occasion—history, politics, business and 
fun. They are all here in great profusion. 


A Liberal Education 


This is not a set of books which you.must read 
in the sense of studying hours at atime. Con- 
tinuity of reading is not required. While the 
speeches are all complete—no excerpts—you 
can read any one in thirty minutes or less. And 
in that time you will acquire more helpful infor- 
mation and ideas than you can obtain in several 
hours’ reading of almost any other literature. In 
Modern Eloquence you get the crystallized 
thought of great minds so stated as to be instantly 
understood. 

Here you will find After-Dinner Speeches that 
abound in wit, wisdom and eloquence—speeches 
filled with anecdote and repartee, but which 
point to a moral or establish a principle in very 
few words— Addresses of eminent men before 
bar associations, medical societies, fraternal or- 
ganizations and other important occasions— 
Masterpieces thru which you can trace the 
course of modern history from the American 
Revolution to the present time including the 
Great World War;—more than five hundred 
of the best anecdotes told by the best story 
tellers;—men like Irvin Cobb, George Ade, 
Chauncey Depew are here represented by theif 
best stories; and an index that makes every sub- 
ject instantly available. 

Thruout the volumes there is a series of articles on how to 
plan, how to prepare and how to deliver a speech by such emi- 


nent authorities +s Joseph French Johnson, Harry Morgan Ayres, 
Albert J. Beveridge and others. 


Send the Coupon for New Booklet—FREE 


You can hardly afford not to know all about Modern Elo- 
quence. Send the coupon for illustrated booklet describing in 
detail what Modern Eloquence will do for you and full partic- 
ulars. This will be sent to you free and without obligation. 
Mail the coupon today. 


” 
Modern Eloquence ya 
Corporation wet 
13 Astor Place Pat 
Dept. 5492 ao 
N. Y. qr” Modern Eloquence 
ro os Corporation 
a 13 Astor 
Pd Dept. 5492 
Pe New York, N. Y. 
a Gentlemen: Please send me free booklet 
o about Modern Eloquence and full particulars. 




















By the use of the Rotospeed and the 
Rotospeed Plan, Anderson Brothers, of 
Joliet, Ill, (grocers) doubled their busi- 
ness in four months. 

George K. Birely & Sons, of Frederick, 
Md., (Manufacturers) increased their sales 
more than $25,000 in a year with their 
Rotospeed. 

Another usersaved $1,000 in printing cost. 
Another user earned more than six times 
the cost of his Rotospeed from a single 
day’s work. 

I am telling you these things because I 
want you to understand that my offer 
is not an empty one. It may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you. It may 
enable you to double your business. 
It may save you a great deal of time and 
money. If it doesn’t you won't pay mea 
cent, nor take any risk, nor put yourself 
under the slightest obligation. 


I Manufacture the 


ROIOSPARR 


This machine does several things—and it 
does them all well. 

It prints from letters—exact duplicates 
of typewritten originals—quickly and 
at a remarkably low cost. 


Saves Printing Bills 
The Rotospeed also prints folders, circu- 
lars, price lists, menus and bulletins. 
It does this work without the use of type, 





| This Kiwanis Club says: 


The Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

For convenience The Rotospeed can't be beat. 
We have saved enough on printers’ bills to pull 
} our club out of debt, to say nothing about the 
trouble of running back and forth to the printer's 
shop. The little drawings take away 
stiffness you getin the nters’ forms. 

With a Rotospeed and postage mailing permit, 
you can get out a letter any time day or night, 
without asking any odds from any one. 

Sincerely yours, 








A. H. KURTH, ag ag 
Krwants Club of Minot, N. 





Prints Sales 


OTOSPEED |} 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


sbakem Grele 


lection Letters, Store 
pews, Bulletins and 


Of the 97,000 Krwanians in the | 
world, I don’t believe there is a 
single one but could in some way | 
profit by accepting the offer 1 
am about to make. 

If you are connected with a busi- 
ness of any kind, a church, a 
lodge, or a school, you can very | 
profitably mail the coupon at the | 
bottom of this page, or send mea | 
post card. And there YOUR | 
obligation ENDS and MINE} 
BEGINS. Will you DO it? | 
J. A. Oswald, President. | 
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without cuts, without trouble and with- 
out delay. 

It will print a complete typewritten let- 
ter, illustrated if you wish, with a fac- 
similie signature, all in one operation. 


How It Operates 


Simply write the letter or other matter 
on a stencil sheet, either with a type- 
writer or by hand—attach it to the ma- 
chine and turn the handle—that’s all. 
The copies are clean, clear, sharp, exact 
duplicates of the original. 

You can run 20 or 1,000 copies on any 
size paper, from a 3x5 inch card to an 
8%x16 inch sheet. 


The Rotospeed will probably save you 


half of your printing bills and 92% 
of the cost of forms letters. 


How It Earns Money 


The Rotospeed is being used by manu- 
facturers to send out stimulating letters 
to their sales organizations and dealers 
and to print bulletins and price lists. 
It is being used by retailers to increase 
sales and collect money; by churches to 
increase attendance and stimulate inter- 
est at all meetings; by banks to build up 
deposits and create good will among their 
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depositors; by real estate firms to reach 
prospective buyers; in fact, practically 
every classification of business in the 
Krwanis has found it profitable to use 
the Rotospeed and the Rotospeed Plan. 


What It Costs 


You might expect that a machine that would do the 
things I have mentioned would cost you a thousand 
dollars—butit doesn’t. Isellit direct-by-mail—from 
factory to user—and the price is $53.50 complete, 
with full equipment. 


Let Me Do This 


I want to do one of two thingsfor you. The first is 
this: I will send you copies of letters printed on the 
Rotospeed and used by othersin your line of business. 
I will send you copies of sales letters that will sell 
things, bulletins that bring in business, collection 
letters that get the money without offending the 
customers. I will send you these samples of Roto- 
speed work without cost or obligation. They may 
contain ideas that will be valuable to you, and they 
may show you how you could use a Rotospeed to 


advantage. 
Or This 


But I will also do more than that if you prefer. I 
will send you, not only samples of work, ideas and 
suggestions, but a completely equipped, ready-to- 
run Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with all the sup- 

lies that you will need to print a dozen or more jobs. 
You can test the Rotospeed in your own office as if 
you owned it, and after a thorough test decide 
whether you want to buy it at $53.50 or send it back 
at my expense. 


. J 
No Obligation 
I want you to understand that in mailing the coupon 
and accepting my offer you are not incurring an 
obligation. You are doing mea favor. I want you 
to find out by personal use how much money you 
can make by using my machine in the development 
of your business. Will you accept my offer? 


J. A. OSWALD PRESIDENT, 
The Rotospeed Co., Dayton, Ohio 


$ 
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The Ro Company, ‘ 
1176 Fifth St.. Dayton, Ohio ' 
' (Please send me complete Machine, 
fand Free Trial Equipment. ter 10 days 
j trial I will pay $53.50 or return the machine. § 

ee send samples of work, booklet and = 
| details of your Free Trial Offer. This does not 
obligate mein any way. 
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Name. 
' Address. 
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